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wy! ORCHIDS! BECAUSE I SERVED Trys 





OUR CANARY ATE MORE for breakfast, 
I used to feel, than my family did! 
Tom, my husband, used to rush out 
with breakfast practically un- 
touched! Worse, Little Tommy be- 
gan to imitate him—wouldn’t eat. 
I was worried until my cousin Mary 
gave me—no, not orchids, that 
comes later. She gave me a tip... 


Me Gn 

“THERE IS A NEW Post Toasties out 
now,” said Mary. “Really a 4-star 
hit for breakfast! Toasted to stay 
crisper in milk orcream. Wonderfully 
rich in real corn flakes flavor. Men- 
folkslove’em! And nourishing? Why 


—they’re packed with easily di- 
gested, quick-energy food values. 





“MORE THAN THAT, Sally, the new a hn. Post 
Post Toasties are the only corn : ¢ 
flakes containing Vitamin B,. - Toasties 


That’s the ‘missing vitamin’ 
which scientists say 3 out of 4 
people don’t get enough of in the 
foods they eat every day. Yet 
it’s so important for energy and 
general well-being. And—no 
other cereal costs so little as 
corn flakes, so those new Post 
Toasties with Vitamin B, are 
your very best buy!” 


NEXT MORNING— my fussy family cheered when I served 

Post Toasties. Little Tommy actually asked for more! 

And my husband—‘“‘Sally,” he said, “these corn flakes 

are great!’ Soon after he left for work, a florist’s mes- 

senger arrived. Tom had written on the card: “Orchids Aen Coe Ray 
for you, darling. Today I started work chipper as a 
lark! A nourishing breakfast sure makes a difference!” 


ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW POST TOASTIES 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT ! 


wm Seca 
et wine St, Vos B Asay 
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More editorial space is used for pic- 
tures in Successful Farming than in any 
other farm publication. Great ad- 
vances in photographic and printing 
skills have made it possible for us 
actually to show you how new ma- 
chines, methods, and crops fit into 
farm plans. But cameras have not 
crowded out the artists who work with 
a paint brush or etching tool. To the 
contrary, I believe they have increased 
public appreciation of such work. 
“Haying” by Bernard Steffen is the 
first of a series (mostly agricultural) to 
appear on this page. Should you want 
an original lithograph for framing, 
signed by the artist, you can buy it on 
a mat 14 by 18 inches for $5. Only a 
very limited number are available. 
Steffen is one of America’s most talent- 
ed young artists, having won three 
major prizes in the last two years. He 
was born in Kansas and received his 
training principally from Thomas 
Benton. I would be much pleased with 
a word of comment from you. 


My confidence in America has been 
boosted greatly by things I have seen 
in our industries recently. If we get all 
the wheels and tires bolted to the right 
machines, this country will again have 
military strength in keeping with its 
economic position in the world. Being 
a fat goose in a society of wolves is too 
simple to last for very long. England’s 
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civilian dead should be ample warning 
against factional bickering and paci- 
fism in the face of a ruthless enemy. In 
the glory of our strength let us always 
recognize our limitations, lest we try 
to right all of the world’s wrongs. 


Of one thing I am sure. Out of our 
vast preparedness program will come 
greatly increased supplies of metals 
previously too costly for farm ma- 
chines: Remember the great, heavy, 
lumbering tractors some farmers used 
during the first World War? As they 
were made quickly obsolete, so will 
present machinery give way to equip- 
ment made from new metals, lubri- 
cated by better oils, and designed by 
men forced thru war’s necessity to 
solve in a month problems ordinarily 
extending over years. 


Faced with insufficient storage space 
as some wheat growers certainly will 
be, men are meeting the situation in 
many ways—as shown on page 12. 
Since so little wheat has been used on 
the farm in the past, some close figur- 
ing must be done before making a con- 
siderable investment in a building to 
last 30 years. As the world wheat situa- 
tion looks to me, a much larger por- 
tion of our crop must be fed to livestock 
in the future and walked off the farms 
where it grows. Green wheat just after 








heading is high in protein and makes 
excellent feed in a trench silo, For a 
livestock program, the wheat farmer 
must build more grain-storage space. 
The AAA will permit assignments 
against farm program payments to 
provide money for construction of new 
storage. Wheat growers co-operating 
in the farm program can provide new 
or additional storage facilities by tak- 
ing advantage of the seven-cent ad- 
vance of storage payment that will be 
made to all producers storing wheat on 
the farm under loans. This applies to 
repair or remodeling of buildings not 
previously used for grain storage. 


Farmers will do exceedingly well if 
they outsmart the groups they must 
deal with in Washington now. A pre- 
vailing sentiment I found in the East 
this spring would eliminate all farm 
benefit payments as a non-essential, 
non-defense drain on the Treasury. It 
is amazing to find so many people 
thoroly convinced Agriculture’s prob- 
lems have been solved because con- 
sumption has increased, with corres- 
ponding increases in prices in some 
cases. Now is the time to stick by your 
farm organization. 


JULY, 1941, Volume 39, Number 7 
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“Going Into Her 
6th Year-No 
Repairs Yet!” 








Writes — 
JOSEPH N. HALER | 
of St. James, Minn. 


10,000 Trouble-Free Hours— 
Mobiloil Gets a Lot of the Credit 


6 HE WAY I FIGURE IT,” says Mr. Haler, who 

farms 520 acres near St. James, Minnesota, “‘my 

tractors average over 2000 work hours a year. So 
this big one has given me more than 10,000 hours. 

*T put Mobiloil in when I bought it. It has never 
had any other brand in the crankcase since. And re- 
pair bills and me are perfect strangers.” 

Thank you, Mr. Haler. Your experience in trouble- 
free performance with Mobiloil is being duplicated 
in other tractors everywhere. And Mobiloil Gear Oils 
give gears the same dependable protection. 


IS AGOOD MAN TGQ KNOW 


Your Mobiloil Man |‘ 










USE THESE ECONOMICAL FARM PRODUCTS 


MOBILOIL—to protect your cars and farm en- 
gines with all good oil qualities. 

MOBILGAS—for power, mileage, smoothness. 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2—to resist costly wear. 

POWER FUEL for farm fuel economy. 

MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in grades your gears require. 
BUG-A-B00—to kill insects quickly. 

SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY for all-day protection. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., And Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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Convoys such as this one aren't carrying much of our wheat to England; Canada alone has 
enough wheat to take care of the entire English import requirements for about three years 


The Farm Qutlook 


IN BRIEF: Wheat growers’ incomes maintained by Government loans, but still 
have a surplus situation . . . Tho the 1940 spring-pig survey was too low, hog 
prices will be higher this summer . . . Seasonal advance expected for better-grade 


cattle prices, strong prices for lower grades . . 


. Reduction of corn surplus will 


begin next winter . . . Farmers’ costs for manufactured goods may be higher. . . In- 
flation may come unless we have heavier taxes . . . Land prices haven't moved up 


for five years . . 


Wheat Surplus Under Control. Wheat 
growers are in the position of a man piling 
sandbags on a levee against what seems 
to be an irresistible flood. They’ve been 
adding sandbags of acreage control, crop 
loans, export subsidies, and crop insurance. 
All are helpful, but they only postpone the 
day of reckoning. Now comes the market- 
ing quota, voted in by farmers on May 31. 
Necessary tho it may be, it’s just one more 
stopgap. 

The basic and indisputable fact is that 
the United States has a wheat-producing 
plant far too big for present or prospective 
markets. This year farmers will harvest 
around 900 million bushels—100 million 
bushels more than in 1940, By stretching, 
which means feeding more of it to livestock, 
we can use about 675 million bushels in 
this country. We’ll do well if we export 35 
nillion. This has been going on for several 
years, with the result that the carry-over 
has climbed from less than 100 million 
bushels in the drought years to nearly 400 
million bushels this summer. 

[he present wheat situation isn’t en- 
tirely a result of the war; we were losing 
out in world wheat markets long before 
that. The war has merely made it worse. 

National policy is to keep wheat grow- 
ers’ heads above water by means of loans, 

same as for cotton and tobacco pro- 
lucers. Some day the sandbags will run 
out and the wheat-flood go thru. 


1940 Pig Survey Too Low. The USDA 
didn’t count enough pigs in its June 1940 
survey. That fact has been shown by 
- monthly totals of Federally inspected 
hog slaughter. The pig surveys are usually 
iccurate indicators of future changes in 
hog marketings. An eight-percent reduc- 
tion in the spring-pig crop, such as was re- 
rted by the USDA in June 1940, would 


. There’s a favorable poultry and dairy situation just ahead 


ordinarily be reflected by a similar reduc- 
tion in the number of hogs marketed from 
October thru March, following. Instead of 
that, farmers marketed slightly more hogs 
during that period than they did a year 
earlier. 

If the fall survey was equally wrong, 
farmers may market considerably more 
hogs this summer than had been expected. 
But the long-run batting average of the 
surveys is against it; there may be a sub- 
stantial reduction in marketings compared 
with a year ago. The reduction probably 
will be more than enough to offset the 
large supplies of pork and lard in storage: 
With consumer demand at boom levels 
because of the defense program and larger 
exports to Britain in prospect, prices will 
be far above last summer’s and probably 
well above the “guaranteed” price of $9 
at Chicago. 

The spring survey for 1941, released 
near the end of June, will be a guide as to 
marketings next fall and winter. Present 
outlook is for a sharp decrease below 1940- 
41 marketings. The new food-for-defense 
program did not get under way soon 
enough to change farmers’ plans for re- 
ducing hogs in early 1941, 


Better-Grade Cattle to Rise? Prices of 
the better grades of cattle usually go up 
during the summer, beginning about the 
time you read this issue of Successful Farming 
and reaching the peak in late August or 
September. This “normal” trend is far 
from regular. Sometimes the high point is 
later; occasionally there is little or no rise. 
This year the supply situation points 
toward less than the usual up-trend 
(about $2), since both Government and 
private surveys have indicated farmers 
will market more of the fed-cattle crop 
after July 1 than [ Continued on page 33 
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Published in x , The greatest 
this space ; star of the 
every month hes screen! 





In with the Spring flowers comes a truly 
original and distinguished motion pic- 
ture. M-G-M presents the year’s 
outstanding dramatic offering—‘‘A 
Woman’s Face”’, 
* * * * 

Joan Crawford and Melvyn Douglas 
and Conrad Veidt will long be remem- 
bered for their performances in this 
screen play by Donald Ogden Stewart 
and Elliot Paul. 


Produced by Victor Saville, it has been 
directed by none other than George 
(Philadelphia Story) Cukor. 

* * * * 
““A Woman's Face” is your good fortune. 

* * * * 
The role of Anna Holm fits Joan like 
a cellophane glove. 

* * * * 
Following ‘‘A Woman’s Face”’ will come 
in Springtime succession three more 
outstanding roars from the lion’s den. 

* * * * 
They are—in this order— 

* * * 7 
“Love Crazy” (William Powell-Myrna Loy). 
“Billy The Kid” in Technicolor (Robert Taylor). 
“Blossoms In The Dust’ (Greer Garson- Walter 
Pidgeon). 

* * * * 
If you wish to run the gamut of emo- 
tions, this is your month. 

- x * * 
But then so are all the other months. 
Have you seen “Men of Boys Town”? 
Have you seen “The Ziegfeld Girl”? 

* * * * 
Those of you who like mementoes and 
pretty wall decorations might wish to 
take advantage of a special offer. 

* * * * 


We will be glad to send you a complete set of four 
beautiful full color reproductions of oil paintings 
by famous American Illustrators of their concep- 
tion of ““The Ziegfeld Girl of 1941.”’ 


Individual paintings by McClelland Barclay, John 
La Gatta, Neysa McMein, Gilbert Bundy. Size 
9” by 12”, full color prints on heavy mat paper. 
Write Leo, 1540 Broadway, New York, Box 131, 
and enclose ten cents to cover mailing costs. 


* . * * 


Some day I’ll show 
you my etchings. 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 





Pioneer of New Varieties 


McHugh uses this subsurface tiller in place of a standard plow. In a low rainfall area, he 
has found that the cover the tiller leaves on the ground surface helps to conserve moisture 


Tue aura of prosperity that hangs over 
Cover Subject Frank McHugh’s Lincoln 
Ranch near Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
wasn’t put there by an ability to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

McHugh has been a successful farmer 
largely because he has not been content 
to farm year after year in the same old 
way. A pioneer of new varieties, of new 
methods and machines, McHugh, altho he 
has profited personally from his foresight 
and energy, has contributed far more to 
South Dakota agriculture than he has re- 
ceived in return. 

“T wouldn’t get a kick out of farming 
unless I could try a few new stunts each 
year,’ McHugh grins. As he talks, he points 
proudly to a three-acre test plot planted 


with 26 small-grain varieties. Here he 
is comparing nine varieties of wheat, eight 
of barley, and eight of oats. 

Most of McHugh’s 350 acres of wheat 
are of the Thatcher variety, but Pilot and 
Rival did so well in his test plot that he’s 
giving them a chance to show their stufl 
on a larger scale. The famed Spartan 
Barley which McHugh introduced to his 
section of South Dakota has not yet been 
bested by a newer variety; but Nakota 
Hulless Oats this year is replacing the 
Gopher stand-by to a large extent. 

Farther down the road is a two-acre test 
plot planted with 46 varieties of hybrid and 
open-pollinated corn. In fact, almost any- 
where you care to look, you can see evi- 
dences of McHugh’s insatiable curiosity. 


Farmers Clash With 


The Question: Do you agree or disagree 
with what Lindbergh says? 


The Answer: 
Agree Disagree No Opinion 
All Farmers 25% 65% 10% 


Today Charles A. Lindbergh is an 
American hero. But many of the people 
who lauded him for his New York to 
Paris flight now criticize him for his 
isolationist position. Said Lindbergh in a 
recent article: “I believe that for us to 
enter the conflict in Europe at this time 
would result in defeat and humiliation.” 

For Lindbergh is this farmer in Jeffer- 
son County, Kentucky: “He is in favor 
of aiding Britain but his first and fore- 
most thought is not to involve the United 
States in war. He gave them the right 
dope two and one-half years ago, and 
they hollered ‘Nazi.’ I think he is a great 
patriot because it takes a man with some- 
thing to him to stand up to the courage of 
his honest convictions when he is on the 


unpopular side.”’ Disagreeing is this farm 
er in Passaic County, New Jersey: “He's 
not hand-in-glove with Germany, nor 
treacherous, but he’s an appeaser. The 
appeasers are with him, and just the same 
as in other countries, appeasing doesn’t 
work.” 


Question 2: Should the United States Navy 
be used to guard ships halfway across the 
Atlantic Ocean, when the ships are carrying 
war materials to Britain? 


The Answer: 
Yes 


All Farmers 59% 


Question 2A: Would you favor or oppose 
using the United States Navy to guard ships 
all the way across the ocean, when they are 
carrying war materials to Britain? 


The Answer: 


Favor Oppose No Opinion 
All Farmers 37% 55% 8% 











This Month's Cover Story 


Emphasis on livestock is an important 
part of McHugh’s farming program. The 
recent drought years, when specialized 
grain farmers suffered far more than those 
with more diversified interests, give point 
to his argument that South Dakota would 
do well to invest in more livestock. In a 
grain-raising area, McHugh has long de- 
rived about half his farm income from his 
Polled Shorthorn and Galloway cattle, 
Hampshire sheep, and Hampshire hogs. 

The impressive list of McHugh’s public 
offices reflects his unselfish devotion to 
the advancement of agriculture. He is 
president of the National Galloway Breed- 
ers’ Association, president of the county 
crop improvement association, a mem- 
ber of the South Dakota Certified Seed 
Committee, chairman of the county pas- 
ture committee, a member of the county 
livestock improvement association and 
weed control committee, and president of 
the local community club. 

In the South Dakota legislature as sena- 
tor and represent- [ Continued on page 33 


Nine varieties of wheat, eight each of barley 
and oats are being compared in this test plot 





Lindbergh 


In World War I the convoy system was 
a marked success. Of all the British ships 
convoyed across the Atlantic in 1917 and 
1918, more than 99 percent reached their 
destination safely. 

But World War I and World War II 
are not alike. To date, Britain has lost 
approximately 5,300,000 tons. At this 
rate, she cannot hope to win a war. END 
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Jal SPEAKS 


Fanm 


“The Farmer Speaks" is o national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news,— Editors. 














WHEN YOUR CAR BEGINS TO USE TOO MUCH OIL...LOOK OUT 


Oil-pumping is the signal that 
all is not well within your 
motor. Oil-pumping tells you 
that a condition has developed 
that demands attention. 








YOU MAY BE HEADING INTO AN EXPENSIVE REPAIR BILL 


The longer you put it off—the more it 
will cost you. For oil-pumping usually 
means rapid cylinder wear has 
started...and that can be even more 


expensive than buying extra oil. 








AT THE FIRST SIGN OF OIL-PUMPING—DO THIS... 





Have your motor service man install 
Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings—the 
rings that not only put a stop to 
oil-pumping, but also check cylinder 
wear, and forestall high repair bills. 


HASTINGS MFG COMPANY 
Hastings, Mich. Toronto and Winnipeg 
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STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 

















































































Blackberries. As high as 6,000 quarts 
to the acre have been harvested from 
the Brainerd Blackberry, which has 
shown unusual promise at the Illinois 
Experiment Station. It is winter- 
hardy in the southern part of that 
state, but in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and similar regions, plants would need 
to be covered during the winter. Since 
it is a cross of Himalaya on an erect 
garden variety, the Brainerd has re- 
tained the trailing habit of the Hima- 
laya and must be trellised. It is very 
spiny. The Brainerd Blackberry is 
shown at the left, the Himalaya, one 
of the parents, at the right. 


Elevator. A grain elevator that is easily 
moved from farm to farm is illustrated 
on this page. After grain is stored, the 
same equipment can be used for ele- 
vating corn or moving it from one crib 
to another. Lengths range from 20 to 
36 feet, and weights from 375 to 550 
pounds.—Owatonna Implement 
Manufacturing Co. 


Egg Cases. An all-fiber case made from 
Southern Pine is now offered by a 
number of prominent manufacturers. 
Quite recently the case shown on this 
page received the railroads’ Official 
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Classification Committee’s final 
approval. Approval was based on 
cases shipped to cold storage and 
later withdrawn and _ shipped 
again to another destination. The 
case manufacturer claims uniform 
tare-weight. Thirty-dozen cases 
have eight vents for rapid chilling. 
—Marketing Service Corporation. 


Sorghum. Norkan is the name of a 
new variety released by the Kansas 
Experiment Station this spring. It 
matures in about 105 days and ranges 
in height from 50 to 72 inches. The 
seed is white. A dual-purpose grain 
and forage crop, it was developed for 
western Kansas. 


Oats. One of the most smut-resistant 
varieties developed at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College is known as 90A- 
27. At least 3,000 acres were grown in 
1940, and a much larger acreage will 
be harvested in 1941. No serious loss 
from smut has been reported when 
seed was not treated for this disease. 
Six new varieties selected from the 
parent are now being developed, as 
they show greater resistance and high- 
er yielding ability. 

New varieties seeded in 43 counties 


What's New 
in Farming 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


























of Indiana will bear watching at 
threshing time. One of the most prom- 
ising not yet released in Indiana for 
multiplication is the Boone, developed 
at the Iowa Experiment Station. It 
gives promise of high smut- and rust- 
resistance, as well as tolerance to heat 
and drought. Other varieties being 
tested at the present time are Gopher, 
Columbia, Victory, Wayne, Cartier, 
and Swedish Star. 


Silos. Storing surplus corn in trench 
silos for more than one year has proved 
practical at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. Corn was stored in a trench 
silo in 1938; it was opened early in 
1941, and contents found to be in ex- 
cellent condition, with no top spoilage. 
Such a silo must be in a well-drained 
position and should be well compacted, 
sealed against entrance of air. END 














CHEVROLET 


First in performance --- first in economy --- 
among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 











lt out-sprints, out-climbs, out-rides the others— 
and if saves you money on gas, oil and upkeep 


It will pay you to buy your new car now, and it will 
pay you doubly to buy the most popular car of them all, 
Chevrolet for ’41! 
Because Chevrolet brings you A-1l advantages in 
quality, and it brings you A-1 advantages in economy. SARHALED y 
It sells in the lowest-price field . . . saves you money ee ES NO NO 
on gas, oil and upkeep . . . and it alone has a style- ‘40 EXTRA cost YES NO. NO 
setting Body by Fisher of the same type and size fea- BODY BY FisHER 
tured on high-priced cars! WITH UMISTEE: TunRET rap YES 
It sells in the lowest-price field . . . saves you money UNITIZED KNEEACTION 33 
on gas, oil and upkeep. . . and it alone has a powerful, 
dependable engine of the same world-champion Valve- 
in-Head type featured on high-priced cars! 
It sells in the lowest-price field . . . saves you money 


on gas, oil and upkeep. . . and it alone out-accelerates, TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH YES 0 q 


out-climbs and out-rides all other cars in the biggest- 
selling low-price group! 
Better see your nearest Chevrolet dealer—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


"say FIRST BECAUSE IT’S FINEST!” 
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[| | $ 0 - vi AY M 0 TO R ol Ll Long a leader with midwest motor- 


ists over any other brand, Iso-Vis is now fortified for 41 to cut con- 


sumption and further reduce carbon formation. 


POLA RI N 3 MOTOR ol L Popular for more than thirty 


years because of dependability and economy, Polarine, recently 


improved, supplies 4 superior motor Jubricant for every pocketbook. 


ez STANOLIND MOTOR oil Quality and uniformity at 


low cost have made sturdy Stanolind the choice of power farmers as 


an all-purpose motor jubricant. 


STANDARD GEAR LUBRICANTS are dou- 1s0-VIS LUBRICANT comes in two grades 
ble acting—protect both gear teeth an and is often used in older tractors if the 


bearings. Proper use will cut transmission housings leak oil and the transmission and 
differential do not need a high load carry- 
ing lubricant. Many prefer it for the lubri- 


STANDARD GREASES, in your choice of cation of corm pickers. 

grades, are ideal lubricants for automobiles, MICA AXLE GREASE will protect hogs 
trucks, tractors, stationary and mobile from lice and mange mites, if used in your 
engines where moving parts must be pro- hog greaser. This grease is also ideal for 
tected from metal to metal contact. wagon wheel lubrication. 


and differential repair bills. 


Make your choice of the jubricants you'll need for the heavy summer work 


and order your supply today 


from your STANDARD oil MAN 


When in town or on the highway, get a com STANDARD 


lete ication j 
Pp lubrication job at low cost for your car 


or truck from your friendly Standard Oil dealer S E RV (3 


Copr. 1941, Standard Oil Compa 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 











Farmer 
nists 


By Don Fish, 


lowa Farmer 


le a farmer, vitally interested in 
national defense and aid to the democ- 
racies. I like to think that every Ameri- 
can, myself included, is doing his 
utmost to help prepare the United 
States for any eventuality—be it pre- 
paredness, greater aid to Britain, or 
even war itself. 

My big job, of course, is to produce 
lood and clothing, and do it as cheaply 
as possible and yet care for my family 
and maintain the soil. Present sur- 


- * * 





pluses lighten my responsibilities some- 
what in this respect. I have other re- 
sponsibilities, however, more impor- 
tant than they may seem on first 
thought. They have to do with patriot- 
ic conduct and citizenship. 

If I were to condense them into a 
“creed,” I would say that I must (1) 
operate my farm as efficiently as pos- 
sible. (2) Completely and _ whole- 
heartedly co-operate with the AAA. 
(3) Accept my new labor problems 
cheerfully because Industry and the 
military services must expand quickly 
and operate at full speed. (4) Conduct 
my farm business in a normal and 
unspeculative manner, and prepare 
myself to weather the inevitable post- 
war depression with as little distress 
as possible. (5) Pay my increased taxes 
cheerfully. (6) Keep well informed, 
and in all ways be as intelligent a citi- 
zen as possil (7) Maintain a mem- 
bership and an active interest in a 
good farm organization. 

In such a time of emergency, I want 
our Government leaders to control the 
nation’s affairs as they see fit. Such 
power has given the totalitarian gov- 




















SO * * * * 





ernments great advantages in the pres- 
ent war. If certain branches of our in- 
dustry need to be expanded, well and 
good. In the same light, if agricultural 
production is potentially too great, 
it should be controlled. Production- 
control now, coupled with the “‘ever- 
normal granary” p!an, will not only 
take care of the present situation, but 
will enable the expansion of agricul- 
tural production (if and when it is 
necessary) to be orderly. 


My SMALL grievances with quotas, 
yields, and the like must be forgotten. 
I must keep my business ever attuned 
to Uncle Sam’s needs. I can only do 
this thru the AAA. It is no longer a 
case of belief in the program, it is an 
issue of patriotism! 

What about benefit payinents? Most 
farmers would disagree violently if I 
suggested doing without them, but if 
things get much worse I’d be glad to 
see that my Government check went 
towards building an airplane or a tank. 
The emergency may not yet be serious 
enough for that, but I’m beginning to 
wonder. After all [ Continued on page 29 
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Here a good storage unit 
has been made of two box- 
cars set 10 feet apart and 
covered with a permanent 
steel roof. Its capacity is 
4,400 bushels at a total 
cash cost of around $300 


A simple-type, cheaply constructed storage for wheat. Permanent and temporary storage for grain 
Alltho this structure lacks adequate bracing for long found side by side. Building on the right is a C 

life, it has served satisfactorily for nine years. On the high-class structure. The round-roof shed can old g 
1932 crop it paid the owner more than double first cost also store quantities of wheat in an emergency 


suction 


watch f 


These two concrete silos 
were converted into wheat 
storage space with dump 
pit and elevator. Total ca- 
pacity is 16,000 bushels. 
Walls must be water- 
proofed on the outside to 
exclude moisture. Addi- 
tional steel bands to hold 
the wheat pressure are also 
necessary. Pits must be 
filled or a false floor con- 
structed above the ground 


Here we have the double-bin type with driveway between. 
The walls are made of corrugated sheet steel installed over 
wooden shiplap construction. The capacity is 5,200 bushels 














You Keep Your Wheat Down on the Farm? 





Unless your local elevator manager can guarantee space for 


your new crop, you are faced with providing storage at home 


Temporary storage may be pro- 
vided by making a wooden 
platform and putting on low side 
walls of shiplap firmly braced 





This steel bin with ventilated side walls and 
suction cupola holds 1,000 bushels of wheat. 
Cold grain draws moisture from the warm, so 
watch for cold-weather damp areas near walls 


Where will the 1941 wheat, now 
promising maturity of a bumper crop, 
be stored? According to surveys of 
Kansas storage facilities recently made 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, commercial storage accommoda- 
tions will be able to store about one- 
third to one-half of the new crop. 

Unless the local elevator operator 
give assurance that he can take 
care of your crop, you are faced with 
necessity of providing farm stor- 
age. This can be done both by the re- 
pair of old buildings and the construc- 

of new. 
4 course, there are disadvantages 












This one-h.p. electric motor and 12- 
inch sirocco-type fan is suitable for 
blowing air thru a 1,000-bushel bin of 
wheat. Ventilating methods, page 26 


to wheat growers in storing their own 

wheat: first cost and upkeep of bins, 

holding rather than passing on spoil- 

age risks, and additional labor in 

handling the grain. But the advan- 

tages are many: Good farm storage 

can be provided at a total cost of 

five to six cents a bushel per year, 
whereas the prevailing rate for ter- 
minal storage has been 10 to 12 cents 
plus additional handling charges. 
Wheat stored on the farm can all be 
marketed with the owner’s own truck, 
later and more leisurely than when 
rushed by additional men and trucks 
directly from combine to terminals. 
Moreover, millers and terminal buy- 
ers say that “virgin” or “country run” 
wheat is worth two to three cents more 
per bushel than wheat which has 
gone thru a terminal market. 

Wheat is not a difficult commodity 
to store safely. Sound, mature wheat 
will retain its quality for many years, 
if kept dry, cool, and free from insects. 





By F. C. Fenton, 


Kansas State College 


Empty horse barns and other buildings can be 
filled with wheat if walls are braced and foun- 
dations strengthened enough for great weights 


The main cause of damage is excess 
moisture. Moisture promotes sweating, 
heating, mold, and insect growth. 
There is no better way to dry wheat 
than in the standing grain, where each 
head is exposed to sun and wind. Dur- 
ing hot, dry harvest weather, wheat 
dries down to 12-percent or even 10- 
percent moisture while standing in the 
field. Drying grain after it is harvested 
is slow, difficult, and expensive. Only 
during wet harvests is there excuse for 
threshing grain with excess moisture, 
or for storing grain with more than 
13-percent moisture. 


GRAIN in farm storage should follow 
the temperature of the seasons, warm- 
ing up in the summer and cooling off 
in winter. If there is much lag between 
the seasonal change and the grain 
temperature change, excess moisture 
is likely to accumulate on walls, floor, 
and top surface of the wheat. Ventila- 
tion to equalize temperature differ- 
ences and to remove moisture accu- 
mulation is desirable for wheat in 
long-time storage. Even in grain which 
is dry enough to keep safely, excess 
moisture often accumulates in certain 
locations in the bin. Wheat on con- 
crete floors gets damp and musty be- 
cause the cold concrete draws the 
moisture from the warmer grain. This 
same result occurs near the outside 
walls of steel bins when the outer layers 
of grain get 25 or 30 degrees colder 
than the mass of grain in the center. 
It occurs also when the floors of steel 
bins rest directly on the ground. 
What are the structural require- 
ments of wheat | Continued on page 26 
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AFTER The former kitchen, left, furnished material for a new living-room. The old 
living-room became a colorful (yellow, black, gray, white) kitchen 
# Mother and Dee 
Ann are in love 
with the new, wide 
sink and its neigh- 5 
boring work surfaces ere © | 
under the sunny win- 
dows. Cooking's fun 
Remodeling Miracle 
—the Ernest Carlson farm: ‘new’ fo 
house, $512; brand-new hen house, - 
rT 


$318; and recommissioned barn, $391 suft 
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By Eleanor B. Combs i. 

( he 

e I 

Cau 

HEN we saw the buildings,” said Mrs. Carlson, “| wer 

thought we could never make the place into a home. The neer 

barn was small, the house was smaller. Everything needed dati 

repairing or remodeling, and all of it took money.” bin. 

But the Carlsons knew and liked the community round sma 

about the farm. It meant a great deal to find land where can 

they both wanted to make a home; high school was only KItC 

Dad, building up a two miles distant. Then, too, ownership of 100 and a frac- N 

good Shorthorn herd tion acres of level Greene County, Iowa, was the sort of idez 

and napa — thing they had dreamed of and planned for. Kt 

eno nan Ar “Ten long, hard years ago” the ¢ ‘arlsons had started buil 

He'll sotate com, cots, working to farm ownership, beginning that period with hou 

red clover four years nothing, emerging debt-free and with equipment sufficient rool 

to operate a 160-acre farm. More important, they had ac- 

quired a family: Dee Ann, age eight, and Dorn, age four. In chor 

Dorn, left, enjoys the summer of 1939, unfolding in quick succession like a pan- I 

a toy cubby for his oramic picture, came a series of happy events that removed dep 

ee  mesage the Carlsons from the wishful class of tenants. hey 

It was during that summer that the Tenant Purchase wor, 

row Program was introduced in Greene County. The Carlsons imp 

: south, foot placed their application with the Farm Security Adminis- boa 

hos grop WE cement pst tration. Out of 150 applications, the Carlsons’ was one of pm 
hen howenes will 8° the five chosen. Mrs 
nests- It was possible for them to borrow something less than I 
$12,000 with which to purchase a farm and put the build- had 

ings in good condition. Their down payment was theil roo! 

enthusiasm, their record of progress, their industry, their In ¥ 

management—plus, of course, that stock and equipment! ther 

clear. Their annual payments were to be four and three- Kitcl 

tenths percent of their total loan, distributed over a period 0! spac 

40 years. iron 





Family living and farm expenses were worked out both 
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for 1940 and for a typical year when 
the family becomes adjusted to their 
farm. All plans showed a more-than- 
sufficient balance to pay all current ex- 
penses and to make the annual re- 
payment. The buildings were in poor 
condition, and so the FSA engineer 
checked the cost of necessary repairs. 

The house came first, of course, be- 
cause within its walls a boy and a girl 
were to grow. It was a T-shaped house, 
needing everything from a new foun- 
dation to plaster and a roof. The com- 
bination living-dining-room would be 
small the moment additional people 
came into the home, and the original 
kitchen was in poor condition. 

Mr. Pawlicki, the engineer, had an 
idea: “‘Why not tear off the former 
kitchen, salvage the old material, 
build a new living-room onto the 
house, and rebuild the present living- 
room into a modern kitchen?” 

“The cost!’ said the Carlsons in a 
chorus. 

That, the engineer explained, would 
depend upon how much old material 
they could salvage, the amount of 
work Mr. Carlson could do, and, most 
important, what they wanted. “‘Cup- 
boards first, with yards of storage 
space, and a sink, too,” answered 
Mrs. Carlson promptly. 

I first visited the Carlsons just as they 
had finished remodeling the old living- 
room into the very attractive kitchen 
in which I found them. Confronted, 
there, with the problem of opening the 
kitchen door and stepping out into 
space, they saved sufficient material 
from the old kitchen to build a five- 
by 16-foot | Continued on page 35 


Above: Think how easy it would be to enter- 
tain successfully in this under-the-stars living- 
dining-room. Fireplace plans are available 


Right: Stone from the fields, a bit of iron from 
the farm shop; and the gang has a center of 
interest that will hold them all summer long 


By Hi Sibley 


A barbecue fireplace in the yard will 


take Mother away from a steamy kitchen, provide 


a ‘different’ meeting place for family and club 


th three attractive stone fire- 
places shown are variations of the 
basic plan offered below. The only 
possible expense is for cement and 
firebrick, since castoff angle irons, 
grills, and stove tops are not hard to 
find around the place. If a charcoal 
fire is preferred to wood for broil- 
ing, the firebrick can be built up to 
within five inches of the grill. 

The old-brick barbecue sketched 












Se 
Above: Cooler than the kitchen and a 
darn sight more fun. Proved Details 


show how to build for long life 


Right: Offsets add interest to this 
brick unit, make unnecessary angle 
irons to hold the grill and hot plate 


is even easier to make because brick 
behaves wonderfully for the ama- 


teur mason. There is a lower grate. 


for wood fire or incinerating, an up- 
per grate for charcoal, and an offset 
for hot plate or grill. The shoulders 
on the chimney are grand for the 
coffee pot. 

A four-inch concrete base is used 
under the brick fireplace, a six- 
inch similarly under the stone. 


A complete plan sheet and instructions 
for both the stone and brick fireplaces 
may be had by sending 10 cents to 
Successful Farming's Building Editor, 
3807 Meredith Building, Des Moines, 
lowa, and asking for ‘‘Proved Details 
of Outdoor Fireplaces, Number 1.” 
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Corn planted by means of furrow-openers in sub- 
tilled wheat stubble. Note trash showing on sur- 
face. Crop will be tended with subsurface tillers 


AURIS Bie aa: 





Grain is seeded into trash-covered ground, there- 
by greatly reducing loss of moisture and soil in 
comparison with that lost by bare-disked ground 





Corn was planted in the stalk-cut field with 
planter boxes placed over alternate 21-inch 
sweeps of the subsurface tiller, and tended with 
sweeps attached to the beams of the cultivator 
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. Cover Farming 


Something new that promises to save run- 


off water and soil by keeping crop trash 


on the surface instead of plowing it under 


By Carlyle Hodgkin 


ae endless, ever-pressing prob- 
lem of farmers over that broad re- 
gion extending roughly from the 
Cornbelt to the Rocky Mountains 
is to get enough water into the 
ground to grow crops. With their 
attention focused on this key prob- 
lem of the Plains area, two soils re- 
search men set to work in the spring 
of 1938. What, they asked them- 
selves, might Plains farmers (and 
Cornbelt farmers, too) do to make 
better use of the rain that falls? 

The two experimenters are Dr. 
F. L. Duley, a soils man of previous 
experience in both Missouri and 
Kansas, and Professor J. C. Russel 
of Nebraska. Their work is set up as 
a co-operative project between the 
Research Division of the Federal 
Soil Conservation Service and the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The new thing these men 
are developing is a system of tillage 


that keeps the crop residues on top of 


the ground instead of plowing them 
under. Interested outsiders watch- 
ing their progress have dubbed this 
system “cover” farming. To work 
the land successfully with straw, 
stubble, or cornstalks left on top, 
the two men have had to improvise 
their own tools—tillers, cultivators, 
drills, packers. Manufacturers have 
watched this work closely from the 
beginning, however, and are de- 
veloping machines adapted speci- 
fically for this new way of farming. 

The primary tool they’ve em- 
ployed Duley and Russel call a 


‘subsurface tiller,’ and its opera- 















Crop residues are kept on surface of 
soil, worked with subsurface tiller 
equipped with sweeps. A rolling 
coulter runs ahead of each sweep 


tion in the field, “subsurface till- 
age.”?’ The machine consists of 

series of large V-shaped sweeps that 
run level, two, four, or six inches 
deep and pulverize the soil withou 
turning it upside down. Thus most 


of the straw or other “‘cover’’ re- 


mains on the surface. Ahead of eac} 


sweep is a rolling coulter that keeps 


the machine from clogging, even in 
heavy trash. Subsurface tillers ar 
now being made by several manu- 
facturers with sweeps ranging fron 
20 to 45 inches wide. Other types 
using blades or bars are also used 
‘“‘What we hope to find eventually, 
Duley said, ‘isa practical, workabl 
scheme to give the soil continuous, 
year-round protection by crops and 
crop residues.’ 


Evapc YRATION, these men be- 
lieve, is a great moisture thief in the 
high Plains country, getting away 
with far more of the annual rain- 
fall than is generally realized. [1 
hot, dry weather it will take all the 
available moisture out of the to; 
six inches of bare soil. 

In one test, during which 17 
inches of rain fell, land covered 
with straw at the rate of about tw 
tons per acre saved 9.7 inches ol 
water, or 54 percent. Two tons 
of straw per acre, Russel said, 1s 
about equivalent to the straw and 
stubble left on the ground aite! 
fairly heavy wheat has been com- 
bine-harvested. 

In the same test, bare basin- 
listed land Continued or page 


Manufacturers have watched this 
work closely from the beginning, and 
are developing machines adapted 
specifically for this new farming that 
keeps crop residues on top of ground 




























Add a Porch for Livahility, 





Tailored to YOUR Home 


By O. E. Brunkow, 


sreau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U.S.D.A 


HE porches on this page, tho shown 

open” for structural framing detail, 
ire designed for screens; in a later arti- 
cle we'll discuss glassing-in. They can 
be hooked up with your present home 
asily by following the Proved Details 
ans, 

First step is a study of the house to 
etermine where the addition can be 
nade, keeping in mind the fact that 
vour climate is a factor and that you 
ilso must not deprive important rooms 
too much sunlight. 

Nine to 10 feet for width and 12 to 
+ feet for length give a modest porch 
hat will serve very well. Ceiling 
height is usually a little less than that 
of the first floor. 

If a conerete floor is to be built, a 

tion of the old masonry wall and 
e of the joist framing may have to 
be cut away to support the concrete, 
is shown in Figure 1, Sheet ““B”’ of the 
*roved Details. Allowance should be 
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Complete plans for joining a porch with exist- 
ing house are given in Proved Details offer 





made for the amount that old walls 
may be out of plumb. 

For an enclosed porch the floor can 
be level, but an open one should have 
the slab pitched an eighth inch per 
foot of width. Pads of cement one inch 
high should be built up to receive 
posts. Before the concrete has set, in- 
sert half the length of a four- to six- 
inch brass dowel or pipe in the center 
of each pad. 

Altho concrete is recommended for 
an open porch, wood is very satis- 
factory. Framing is the ordinary joist 
construction, size depending on the 
a wide floor requiring two-by- 
Masonry 


span 
eight or two-by-10 joists. 
piers about 12 inches square at the 
corners and under each post are satis- 
factory as supports. 

The modern tendency is to use 
simple, square posts. Bore these to re- 
ceive dowel, prime each end, and set 
on glazed tar paper placed over the 
cement pad. 

“A” illustrates a porch without a 
railing and with an arched frieze or 
box such as was used in Early Ameri- 
can homes. It is assumed to be added 
at the corner of a one-and-a-half-story 
frame farmhouse, where the porch 
roof can be pitched to meet that of the 
house. 

Porch B is also very attractive. This 
type, too, requires wall space to re- 
ceive the roof. Pitch of the latter should 
be the same as on the house— in fact, 
it may be an extension of the main 
roof on one side. Lattice between 
six-by-six-inch posts is one and a half 
by one and a half. 

Sometimes it is desirable to have a 
porch that is not so obviously some- 
thing attached. Porch C. meets these 
requirements very well and is attrac- 
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# A. This open porch is easily 
screened or glassed. A railed 
variation is given on plans sheet 









B. This porch adds interest to story 
and story-and-a-half houses with 
identical roof pitch, provides 
ample summer living room 


* 










C. Ideal for sunning on wintry days, plans 
for this unit are basically the same as for 
the open-type preceding and following 












































tive, tho plain. Wide siding or shingles 
are used to form piers and railing 
Many of the details of B, C, and D are 
interchangeable. 

Porch D is 
roof is necessary. Posts are doubled at 


suitable where a flat 


the corners on each side, a total of 10 
being required. These can be four by 
four inches or six by six inches, de- 
pending on the appearance desired 
Balusters are one-and-a-half by one- 
and-a-half-inch material. 


Two Proved Details sheets giving blueprint 
dimensions and instructions for building the 
porches shown may be had by sending 10 
cents to Successful Farming's Building Editor, 
2607 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
—for ‘Proved Details, Porches, Number 1."’ 
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Lost Seven Million Dollars! 


Midwestern poultrymen would jingle a lot more hard cash 


if their eggs were laid in cleaner nests, gathered oftener, 


cooled quicker, shipped sooner, and sold on a graded basis 


EVEN million dollars! That’s the 
estimate experts made recently of the 
profits Midwestern poultrymen lost 
on the eggs they marketed last year. 
It’s the sum that represents the dif- 
ference between marketing eggs in a 
haphazard fashion as a source of pin- 
money and marketing them on a 
quality basis as a source of real income. 

Midwestern states top the list of 
high egg-producing states, yet for 
years their eggs have sold in the lower 
price brackets. One Midwestern state, 
lowa, produces the greatest number 
of eggs of any state in the country, 
but for those eggs lowa producers get 
some of the lowest prices paid on the 
big markets. In a recent year, Iowa 
marketed over 30 million dozen more 
eggs than California, but California 
received $1,260,000 more for her eggs 
that year than Iowa. 

Why is it that West-Coast producers 
can ship to the Eastern markets and 
get more for their eggs than Mid- 
western producers? The answer is that 
they've learned some smart trade 
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By Frank Galer 


practices that Midwestern poultrymen 
could use, but don’t. 

Years ago Western producers real- 
ized that if they were going to beat the 
handicap of running a business located 
half a continent away from their major 
markets, they would have to do some- 
thing to make their products stand out 
from those of their competitors. It 
didn’t take much of a survey to show 
that they could easily do a better job 
of preparing their eggs for market than 
the Midwestern shippers were doing. 
Ever since, the Westerners have held 
the aces in the marketing game. 


RecENTLY, tho, several of the Mid- 
western states have discovered that the 
West-Coast producers don’t hold pat- 
ents on the methods needed to place 
eggs in the top-price brackets. Ohio 
was one of the first to figure out the 
combination. Then followed Virginia, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
the methods used in marketing eggs 
so that they bring top prices. Profits in 


Stanley 


Air-cell depth, shell quality, firmness of the white, and mobility of the yolk are determined by the candling process 


the egg business depend on the pro- 
portion of the product that is of above- 
average quality. 

Broadly speaking, most eggs are of 
the same good interior quality when 
laid. However—and here’s where the 
hitch comes—not all eggs are of the 
same quality when they reach the final 
market. The length of time the egg 
spends between the hen and the con- 
sumer and the things that happen to it 
in that time are all-important in de- 
termining the price that will be paid. 

Thus, if an egg is laid in a clean nest, 
if it is gathered soon and cooled quick- 
ly, it has a good start toward the top 
grades. Then if the farmer takes his 
eggs to town right away, before they 
have a chance to lose much of their 
quality thru heat and evaporation, 
they have every qualification needed 
to bring a profitable price. 


Hc JYWEVER, producers and shippers 
must co-operate if the full quota of 
profits is to be harvested. The producer 
bears the responsibility for seeing that 
his eggs are maintained at top quality 
while they are in his care, and the 
shipper should grade good quality 
from poor. 

Right here the producer scoffs, 
“Yeah, that was preached to me, so I 
really took pains to see that my eggs 
got to town in good condition. When 
I got them there, I got exactly the 
same price as my neighbor, who did 







































nothing extra to keep up the quality.” 
The shipper says, ‘‘Sure, I tried buy- 
ing on a graded basis, but there 
weren’t enough farmers who produced 
vood eggs to keep my business going, 
and the ones that I|- paid low prices for 
poor eggs quit me.” 
' Ohio found a solution to such prob- 
lems. Ray C. Wiseman, Ohio Federal- 
state grading supervisor, traces the 
Ohio program from its beginnings in 
1932. At that time, he states, two co- 
operative poultry-producer organiza- 
tions began marketing eggs on a 
quality basis. These organizations re- 
quested the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture to adopt the United States 
Department of Agriculture standards 
for size and quality. Dissatisfaction 
with the grades they had used pre- 
viously arose because: 1. Grade re- 
quirements were lowered when good 
eggs were scarce, and raised when 
good eggs were plentiful. 2. City 
wholesalers were reluctant to pay 
premium prices for graded eggs be- 
cause the country handlers would not 
maintain uniform grades. 3. The 
grade names previously used had de- 
pended upon each packer’s particular 
ideas of quality. 


Apoption of the U. S. grades 
changed the Ohio egg-marketing pic- 
ture. Producer prices have been 
raised from three to six cents, the 
average quality of Ohio eggs has been 
improved, and a reputation for quali- 
ty has been built up in the leading 
markets. 

Produce men say that before adopt- 
ing Government grading, they were 
paying the farmer to produce poor 
s and sticking a knife in the back of 
the farmer who marketed clean, high- 
quality eggs. 

Government grades were set up to 
fill a need for a universal language of 
quality. Rigid specifications make sure 
the grades are exactly the same the 
country over. The four main U. S. 
grades for retail eggs are U.S. Specials, 
U. S. Extras, U. S. Standards, and 
U.S. Trades. 

U. S. Specials are the best eggs on 
the market. It takes more than ordi- 
nary care to produce them, for they 
must be absolutely clean, and the air 

ll, as the candle shows it, must be 
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one-eighth inch or less in depth. Unless 
an egg is laid in a clean nest, gathered 
on the run, and cooled quickly, there 
is little chance of its being a Special. 

When you break a Special, the white 
is so thick that it pours like cold, rich 
cream, and the yolk stands up like the 
hair on a cat’s back. 


U. S. EXTRAS are mighty good eggs, 
too. The Government specifications go 
into much detail, but it will suffice to 
say that they are good enough that 
you’d be proud to serve them to the 
minister. A little extra care, even in hot 
summer weather, will easily keep eggs 
up to Extra quality. 

Extras will really fatten your income 
if you'll sell your eggs on a Govern- 
ment grade instead of the usual 
straight farm run. At the Yorkville, 
Illinois, Egg Auction last year, large 
U. S. Extras averaged 25 cents a 
dozen for the year, as compared with 
an average price of 2034 cents a dozen 
paid for Producer’s grade. Thus, for 
each case of large Extras, a producer 
would get $7.50, but for Producer’s 
grade he would receive only $6.23. 
Multiply the difference of $1.27 a case 
by two cases a week, and the difference 
in income amounts to $137.08 a year. 


Ne YW comes the U. S. Standard. 
These are good enough to eat, but if 
you’re fussy about your eggs you 
wouldn’t ask for a second helping. On 
these the air cell can be three-fourths 
inch or less in depth, and the eggs may 
show a fairly loose yolk and a weak 
white under the candle. 

Most of that seven million dollars is 
lost because too many eggs grade as 
Standards. For example, in the sum- 
mer of 1940, only three cars out of 225 
purchased by the Government in 
Iowa, from June 25 on, graded as 
Specials. The manager who sold those 
Specials stated that he had to skim the 
best eggs from over 10 graded cars to 
get them. The remaining 222 carloads 
were low Extras or Standards. 

Last come the U..S. Trades, which 
are barely edible. Any housewife will 


hold her nose if she has to cook one of 


them. A Trade has a yolk that flattens 
out like thin pancake batter on a 
eriddle, and the white is as thin and 
runny as skim milk. 


There are four USDA grades for eggs 
with clean, unbroken shells: Spe- 
cials, Extras, Standards, and Trades 
Candled, eags of each grade would 
look much like these. illustrations 
Note the small air cell and in- 
distinct yolk of the Special, and the 
large air cell and well-defined yolk 
of the Trade. Specials, as the name 
implies, are of extra-high quality 
while most Trades are barely edible 
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Canada has grades similar to those 
in the U. S. However, grading has 
been compulsory in Canada for 12 
years, and today Canadians are eating 
half again as many eggs as they did be- 
fore the grading laws were passed. 

Indiana had an eye out for such in- 
creased consumption when she passed 
her fresh-egg law recently. Ed Mene- 
fee, egg expert of Purdue. University, 
points out that each person in the 
United States eats only 225 eggs a year 
—just the number the Canadians were 
eating 10 years ago. He blames our 
low consumption on poor candling 
and lack of consistent quality. “One 
bad egg,”’ Menefee says, ““may cause 
the housewife to quit using eggs for 
many months. Bad eggs rob the poul- 
tryman of his markets, and the only 
way to eliminate them is to candle and 
grade “or interior quality, and for color 
and size.” 


Ke rG surveys on local markets thruout 
the Midwest explain why Americans 
don’t eat more eggs. The results of one 
survey illustrate the point. This survey 
was conducted by the Iowa State Col- 
lege Extension Service. In the fall of 
1940, eggs were purchased from 
dozens of retail stores in Des Moines, 
lowa, and were graded by a Govern- 
ment grader. In September, 22.3 per- 
cent of the best eggs were of U. S. 
Trade quality (the poorest egg that is 
fit to eat); 48.2 percent were U. S. 
Standards; and only 20 percent were 
of U. S. Extra quality. There wasn’t 
a Special in the bunch. 

Such quality figures point out more 
clearly than a sermon the need for the 
improvements which will bring higher 
consumption and higher profits. 

If by now you are interested in 
Government grading as a means of 
winning back that seven million dol- 
lars you’ve been losing, do as the Ohio 
people did. Go to your State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and ask, or de- 
mand, that they adopt Government 
grades for eggs. Then any organiza- 
tion in your state can use those grades 
simply by following the rules set up by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Use of Government grades is still 
voluntary in this country; so if they 
don’t fulfill your hopes, you can drop 
them in a hurry and forget it. END 


U. S. Standard U. S. Trade 
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There's a K 


By Carlton Stoddard 






This shows two useful extras available for 
small combines: A small scour-clean weed- 
seed remover for the grain spout and a swing- 
ing-claw windrow spreader for even distribu- 
tion of grain over entire width of cylinder 


nack in Good Combining 


The skill of the operator must be added to the machine's 











Re this year the gods of chance 
are rolling dice for ripening crops. 
When a thunderstorm sweeps up out 
of a blue-black sky and torpedoes the 
grain, many are the hearts that sink 
along with it. 

We are getting accustomed to the 
same news reports year after year. 
Weak-kneed grain falls so flat a herd 
of longhorns might have stampeded 
across it. A green jungle of weeds or 
sweet clover springs up to engulf a 
floundering nurse crop. Shocks get 
wet feet from untimely harvest rains. 
An unseen flood of moisture creeps 
into seed. 

Such were the conditions inherited 
by small combines when they set out 
to conquer the humid Cornbelt. Un- 
like their one-crop granddaddies of 
the old wheat empire, the little com- 
bines had to be mudders. 

How are they doing? You’ll find the 

answer in big smiles on the faces of men 
like J. F. Harlan at College Mound, 
Missouri. “‘Last year wheat was so 
badly lodged that the neighbors were 
tearing up their binders trying to cut 
it. My all-crop combine took over 
after a big rain and saved 30 bushels 
to the acre,” Harlan reports. 
THe singular fact is, however, that 
the success of small combines in coping 
with conditions that swamp binders 
depends not only on the combine, but 
on how it is operated. 

If you know your combine, you can 
put your share of these crops safe in the 
bin. All harvester manufacturers pro- 
vide complete instruction books for 
grains, sorghums, legumes, and grasses. 
(One lists 102 crops!) They are gospel 
for you to follow, but it may help you 
to interpret the mechanical adjust- 
ments if you understand the principles 
of combining with which you deal. 
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Inside Loop Divider 





Outside and inside loop dividers will do 
wonders in lodged or tangled crops. You 
can buy them ready-made or easily make 
your own from strap iron.—John Deere 


Most new combine owners violate 
the first principle by getting the har- 
vest jitters before the crop is fully ripe. 
The straw has grown up rank and may 
go down at any minute so Dad 
decides to play safe and harvest on the 
green side as he always did with a 
binder. Next morning he goes out to 
the bin, thrusts his hand down into the 
grain, and finds it with a full head of 
steam! 

He forgets that he used to give grain 
a chance to dry out in the shock before 
threshing it. He thought it finished 
filling out in the shock too, but not so, 
says Rex Bankert of South Dakota 
State College. 


THE secret of shaving the ground to 
skim under a matted crop is in fitting 
your cutter bar with extension pickup 
guards. They should be the spring- 
floating type to follow the contour of 
the ground. In some cases you may be 
able to use the same pickup guards, 
spaced six inches apart, in place of a 
rotary attachment to pick up a swath 
or windrow. 

Outside and inside loop dividers on 
the combine header help to nose a 
path thru down, tangled grain. 

Rounding off the corners of the un- 
cut grain so you won’t have to slow 
down is a useful addition to your bag 
of combine tricks. Use the tractor 
gears, never the throttle, to change 
your ground speed. 

Timings more vital with harvesting 
than with any other operation. With 
some crops, Nature doesn’t wait. 
That’s why owning your own harvest- 
er gives you an advantage over wait- 
ing your turn in the ring. The moment 
wheat is dry enough to crack in your 
teeth, you’re set to go. When oats are 
ripe enough so that you can pop 
out the groat with your fingernail, or 


efficiency if all the crop is saved in perfect condition 





Extension pickup guards have saved many 
down crops for combine owners. Some farm- 
ers are attaching them six inches apart for 
picking up windrows. Windrowing shatters 
some seed thru extra handling but may be 
required by threatening grasshoppers, ex- 
cessive green growth, or uneven ripening 


you can crack barley kernels with a 
knife blade, it’s time to start the com- 
bine humming. If the kernels are soft 
enough to dent with your fingernail, 
it’s too soon. 

Here are some other harvest ‘‘go”’ 
signals: Sweet clover, when two-thirds 
of the seed pods are brown. Alsike, the 
day the last heads turn brown. Red 
clover, when the heads are fully brown. 
Canary Grass, the day after the bloom 
is gone. 


ce 


GREEN weeds and sweet clover un- 
dergrowth have probably added more 
gray hairs to combine-owners’ heads 
than any other problem, but they can 
be licked. Henry Haworth of Arm- 
strong, Iowa, found the answer. Last 
year he had a thick sweet clover un- 
dergrowth in his grain. ‘“‘Weeds grew 
to a height of six feet,’ he says, “but 
my harvester turned out a good grade 
of malting barley.” 


Mass farmers will have their 


own bothersome dust-bow] trouble 
again this summer—along the 
drive and in the barnyard. Eyes 
will get filled with grit, milk pails 
will whoop their bacteria count, 
and Mama will be tempted not to 
be a lady when the pie she set on 
the window sill acquires a second- 
ary crust. 

There are severa! inexpensive 
ways to get rid of the dust nui- 
sance, some temporary and some 
permanent. For many years high- 
way engineers have been exper!- 
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The knack is in putting the straw 
thru as nearly whole as possible, with- 
out chewing up green matter and 
cider-pressing moisture into the grain. 
Widening the cylinder spacing and 
depending on its speed to flail out the 
grain generally helps. Our own small 
harvester in Buchanan County, Iowa, 
swallows green sweet clover whole 
without getting a stomach-ache if we 
speed up the straw racks and give the 
grain a little harder shaking. 

Whatever the crop, chopping the 
straw too fine in the cylinder may 
form a chaff blanket on the cleaning 
sieves for grain or seed to ride out on. 
That’s what you have to watch out for. 
Windblast, the lungs of the combine, 
can be stepped up to break up this 
chaff blanket—but it may blow over 
the grain, too. 

New dwarf varieties are establishing 
grain sorghums as a major crop for 
small combines in the future. Lloyd 


Quit Bowl tie 


menting with soils and chemicals to 
develop dust-free, all-weather roads 
that can be built at low cost with sim- 
ple equipment. We can benefit from 
their research. 

Sprinkling is one way to lay the dust 

an obvious, inexpensive, but ineffi- 
cient one. Frequent attention is neces- 
sary, often resulting in damage to the 
wearing surface of earth drives. 

Where more permanent dust-proof- 
ing is wanted, the first step is to scrape 
or brush the wearing surface into wind- 
rows at the side of the drive. Then the 
remaining base should be graded up 





Sinele of Gibbs Missouri, tells us he 
has harvested hegari, kaffir, grohoma, 
Atlas Sorgo, cane, and maize—all 
with the same all-crop machine w'th 
minor adjustments. 

The dread of topping by hand dis- 
courages many farmers from growing 
sorghums, the camel crops with roots 
that dig in and hang on when the hot 
winds blow. Small combines are saving 
the day by harvesting dwarf varieties 
from the stalk, with cutter bar lifted 
high to skim under the heads. The 
same machines with a vertical cutter 
bar can be pulled from shock to shock 
to “‘top”’ the taller varieties. 


ComBINED sorghum grain can be 
stored just as any other seed susceptible 
to heating from dampness. If bagged, 
be sure the sacks are slim. Binned in 
thin layers and shoveled over frequent- 
ly, seed should “‘sweat” safely. Red 
cedar posts distributed thru the grain 


to drain sufficiently. A little crown to 
help drainage is necessary. For the 
scraping and compacting required it 
will not be necessary to have the equip- 
ment ordinarily used in public-high- 
way work. A blade scraper and roller 
are fine; but if not available the road- 
bed can be disked or harrowed, and 
compacting can be done with a truck, 
preferably a heavy one with double 
tires. Pulverizing can be done by a 
drag made of several two-inch planks 
partly lapped over each other and 
spiked together. 

Two common chemicals used to 
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Straw saving grows in im- 
portance with several new 
devices such as this double 
windrower to do it. Field 
balers now save much straw 
in convenient packages. 
If straw is left unchewed by 
the combine, a hay loader, 
grapple fork, or buckrake will 
handle it.—Allis Chalmers 


Canvas or wire-mesh screen 
tacked to reel slats and arms 
will prevent tall crops from 
wrapping. Rubber belting 
(shown by dotted lines “A"’) 
will keep dividers swept 
clean. For very short seed 
crops, sweeping the cutter 
bar is done by rubber belting 
attached as shown by dot- 
ted lines “B.""—John Deere 





soak up a surprising amount of mois- 
ture. 

Cylinder speed is the adjustment to 
watch most closely in widely varied 
crops like these. Soybeans, for in- 
stance, toughen up like grain with the 
dew and generally require a higher 
cylinder speed in the morning. Husk- 
ing corn in the morning, combining 
beans in the afternoon is the schedule 
worked out by many farmers. 

Safety first! Disengage the power take- 
off before adjusting the machine. Unless 
you try to thresh an arm or a finger, 
you'll like your home-harvesting. END 





are calcium 


eliminate dust chloride 
and ordinary salt. The former can be 
spread evenly with a shovel over the 
graded and rolled base course using 
one-half pound [ Continued on page 37 
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“Flood’”’-Light on South Am 


“Dear Ed.: | know that some of my suggestions this month 
may sound like heresy, but I'm not responsible for the facts; 
| simply report them. A parade of reasons why we should bar 
beef imports contributes nothing—we've heard all that for 
years. | have presented the other side, not because | believe 
it necessarily, but because it will add to your understanding 
of the problems. —Francis Flood.” 


Much alfalfa is cut and stacked; and the cattle eat it right from 
the stack. Some, however, is put into trench silos for drought years 








| WAS lucky in Argentina; I got 
around. Our United States ambassa- 
dor told me he had never known a visi- 
tor from the U.S. to spend so much of 
his time in the country on the cattle 
ranches and on the corn and wheat 
farms in the pampas as I did on this 
trip. But, wherever I got around, even 
in the metropolitan bustle of Buenos 
Aires, I got into trouble on one simple 
question: ‘Why don’t you buy our 
beef?’ This poser pops at the visitor 
from every angle. 

‘“*Maybe you’re admiring their great 
city of Buenos Aires and you come to 
the widest avenue in the world, right 
there in the middle of this vast city. 
They take you down a driveway and 
show you how they have tunneled out 
under the entire width and length of 
this incredible avenue to make a vast 
parking place for autos. When you 
notice it is full of cars—and every car 
is made in the United States—they 
will suddenly say: ‘So why don’t you 
buy our beef?’ 

**We discussed the war and I found 
that Argentina is pro-British. After all, 
Argentina is a part of the British eco- 
nomic empire. It is French culturally, 
spiritually, and emotionally; it is Pan- 
American geographically—and it is a 
democracy politically. We discussed 
the importance of Pan-Americanism in 
this critical time, a united front of the 
Americas as our second—and last 
line of defense against Nazi Germany 
should the British Navy fall. We agreed 
that economic co-operation is actually 
vital to our security on this continent, 
even if it should mean some tempo- 
rary and personal sacrifice. We agreed 
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that we of the United 
States are doing much to 
keep the support of the 
South American countries 
in this real emergency— 
and then the Argentinian 
asked: ‘So why don’t you 
buy our beef?’ 
*“Of course, the average 
Argentinian is preju- 
diced and uninformed— 
or is he? He believes, for 
instance, that we are a 
nation starving for good-quality beef; 
that a good steak costs us $2; that our 
cattle kings are rolling in wealth with 
cattle at eight cents a pound; that our 
cattlemen control our Government and 
serve first themselves and then our con- 
sumers; that our quarantine regulation 
which forbids any Argentine beef to 
enter the U.S. except in tins is simply 
a subterfuge to protect our inefficient 
cattlemen who can’t compete without 
this form of Government relief for 
them. 


No. I didn’t admit to the Argen- 
tinians that in most of our meat mar- 
kets in the West and Southwest in the 
U.S. we can’t buy the really prime sir- 
loin steaks, because they simply aren’t 
for sale. They cost so much there is not 
enough demand for them to pay the 
markets to carry them. I didn’t admit 
to him that our cattle prices have 
been at parity or above for some time 
now, while other farm products are 
below. 

“I tried an argument: ‘But we’re 
being swamped in recent years with 
canned beef from your producers.’ 













“*The U.S. imports of canned beef 
during the past five years have aver- 
aged just about the same as during the 
10 or 15 years after the Great War, all 
during the 20’s. For 1940, they were 
29 percent below 1939.’ He had me 
there, too. Well, anyway, I had tried 
to fool him. ‘Less than a pound per 
capita per year,’ he continued. 


THEN he went ruthlessly on to re- 
mind me that in 1939, the year of our 
heaviest imports of /ive cattle from 
Canada and Mexico, U.S. cattle 
prices were at parity or above every 
month of the year. Yes, he was a hard 
man to argue with because he had the 
facts. You find men like that once 
in a while. A regular nuisance to con- 
vince. Hard to do anything with. But 
I stayed right in there and gave him 
all the arguments I’d ever heard in all 
our cattlemen’s meetings. 

‘*He went on to remind me that ou! 
tariff on cattle now is the highest in ou! 
history—except for the five-year per!- 
od 1930-1935—which, he ruthlessly 
reminded me, were five bad years fo! 
our cattlemen in every possible way. 
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“| saw herd after herd of cattle there, » 
grazing in such an amazing wealth of 
feed as | had never seen before” 


Argentine fence. On every 20th post 
is a steel tightening drum—a perma- 
nently attached, strong wire stretcher 


“T hated to realize that this Argen- 
tinian knew these things, at a time 
when we are asking every group in the 
United States to lend its co-operation 
and support to the principle of Pan- 
Americanism which is so vital to our 
safety today. 

‘I found it easier to change the sub- 
ject and go out to visit the ranches and 
see what the pampas and its people 
can mean—either as allies of ours in 
the crisis that is to come or as en- 
emies. I saw plenty. 

‘‘T saw herd after herd of cattle there 
on those amazing pampas ranches, 
with as fine breeding, uniformity, and 
finish as any of our cattle here, grazing 
in such a wealth of feed as I had never 
seen before. 

“T traveled for several days with an 
Argentine cattle-buyer for Wilson and 
Company, and at one of these incredi- 
ble ranches he bought 500 head of prime 
steers. They put me on a horse and 
I tried to help with the cutting until I 
had to give up because of the impossi- 
bility of straddling their tremendous 
saddles and my inability to hook my 
knees under the rolls and squat, as 
they do. The cattle weighed from 
1,000 to 1,050 pounds, as uniform as 
the miles of level fields on which they 
grazed, feeding neck deep in ripening 
oats—and he bought them for $4 a 
hundred pounds. A sacrifice sale? Not 
at all. The rancher said he could make 
plenty of money selling cattle, as fine 

ever come on our markets at home, 
lor $4. 

“Argentina cattle are called grass 
fat. If that means grazing fat, that is 
true. They are not finished in a dry lot 


on harvested grain. But cattle that 
graze on alfalfa and corn and oats and 
barley and wheat and Minnesota sor- 
ghum and guinea corn standing ripe 
in the field can hardly be called grass 
fat. They are grain fat on ripened grain 
in the field. 

“‘Remember, the fabulous pampas 
is now practically all under the plow. 
That whole fertile, level area, as big 
as Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri com- 
bined, is chiefly in alfalfa, with most 
of the rest in the grains mentioned 
above. That is the basis today of Ar- 
gentina’s cattle industry. 

*“On one ranch I saw a cow herd, 
some of which had brought calves and 
the rest soon to calve, market fat, graz- 
ing in a 400-acre field of oats just com- 
ing into the dough. ‘Why do you let 
your cows get so fat at a time like this?’ 
I asked. The rancher agreed they were 
too fat. He wished they were not so fat. 
“Then why not put them into another 
pasture?’ I asked. ‘Because this is the 
poorest pasture I’ve got!’ The poor 
rancher was helpless with this wealth 
of surplus feed. 


ce 

ArGEntTINIAN alfalfa is pas- 
tured from September to April; corn 
and Sudan Grass in February and 
March; rye, oats, and barley come in 
for quick gains and finishing from 
June to November. Or, if other pas- 
tures are plentiful and the price isright, 
the cattle will be taken off the grain in 
September so that it can make a har- 
vest crop. They are burning corn in 
Argentina now, as I said last month, 
and it is hardly worth the harvesting. 

“In Argentina the cattle are usually 








raised on small farms in the grain areas 
and finished on the big cattle ranches 

just the opposite to the practice in 
the United States where we raise them 
on the ranches and fatten them on 
smaller farms. 


“ 

Tuts country is, truly, a rancher’s 
paradise. No feed to buy or grind, no 
minerals, no cake to buy. Not even 
salt; it’s in the water in sufficient quan- 
tity. Plant corn, cultivate it once, and 
then turn the cattle into it in February 
as it comes into the milk, and let them 
eat it to the ground! 

“Cheap land of incredible produc- 
tivity and with no erosion problem; 
cheap labor and plenty of it; low taxes 
on land; cheap transportation be- 
cause the whole pampas is near the 
great Plate River and Buenos Aires; 
as fine cattle as there are in the world 

all these things make Argentina a 
cattleman’s paradise, and an economik 
factor in the world to be reckoned with. 

“The reassuring fact is that Argen- 
tina slaughters only about seven mil- 
lion cattle a year and consumes some 
70 percent of them herself, so that her 
exportable surplus—which is highly 
important to her—is not of really 
great numbers. England and conti- 
nental Europe have taken most of her 
export in the past. At the moment, 
with the European market cut off, they 
are in bad straits. A little outlet to the 
United States would be the greatest 
gesture we could make toward Pan- 
Americanism now. Ed., I'd like to 
have our readers write me in care of 
your magazine and tell me what they 
think about the whole problem.”’ END 
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Frank Steinbrock, a Kansas Beef Production Contest 
winner, with some of the calves he is feeding this year 


Deferred Feeding— 


Champion Kansas cattle feeders have found de- 
ferred feeding a practical method of converting 
grass and grain into profitable pounds of beef 


een cattle by the de- 
ferred-feeding system is returning 
profits and cash prizes to a group of 
Kansas cattlemen in the White- 
water community of Butler County. 
Six of the seven prize-winning en- 
tries in the grain-fed yearling class 
of the 1940 Kansas Beef Production 
Contest were from this community, 
giving this section of the state a 
claim to fame as an area of scien- 
tific beef production. 

The deferred-feeding system is a 
method of converting grass and 
grain into profitable pounds of beef. 
It was originated from research 
work at Kansas State College, and 
has been successfully practiced in 
every beef-growing region of the 
state. 

The objective of the system is to 
put approximately 550 to 600 
pounds of gain on beef calves in a 
year’s time. Calves are purchased in 
the fall, weighing from 300 to 500 
pounds. They are wintered well, so 
as to obtain a gain of from 200 to 
250 pounds by the time the grazing 
season starts. The calves are then 
turned on grass for about 90 days, 
usually without grain. A 100-pound 
gain during this grazing period is 
considered standard. Then the 
calves are brought into the dry lot 
for 100 days to gain another 250 
pounds. They are marketed in the 
fall, giving the cattleman the ad- 
vantage of buying and selling on 
the same market. 
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By J. W. Scheel 


Feeders in the Whitewater com- 
munity began using the deferred- 
feeding system about 12 years ago, 
when it was a relatively new idea. 
The local Chamber of Commerce 
had invited C. W. McCampbell, 
animal husbandry department head 
at Kansas State College, to speak at 
one of their functions, and he used 
the opportunity to give some infor- 
mation about the new feeding prac- 
tice. The bank at Whitewater had 
for some time been making cattle 
loans on calves, the Chamber of 
Commerce was interested in pro- 
moting improved livestock prac- 
tices, and the farmers of this thrifty 
German community were willing to 
adopt any new farming practice 
when convinced of its value. 


DererreD feeding was a prac- 
tice that met their approval, and 
they have been using it in the years 
that followed, varying the formula 
occasionally to suit their particular 
needs but generally staying close by 
the feeding recommendations of the 
college. The extent of cattle feeding 
in the area is indicated by the fact 
that Local Banker J. D. Joseph 
brings some 5,000 to 6,000 calves 
into the neighborhood each fall for 
farmers who have feed and equip- 
ment. The annual Feeders’ Day 
sponsored by the [Continued on page 34 
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to Many 


0. AN Eastern livestock marke 
commission rates were substantially 
increased about two years ago by th 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is 1 
sponsible for fixing rates on 
markets under the authority of 
Packers and Stock Yards Act. Rivera 
months later, a canvass of selling agen- 
cies revealed that they had been virtu- 
ally free from any complaints from 
their shippers. This, in spite of the fact 
that about 1,500 small livestock mar- 
kets have been organized in the past 
10 years largely to avoid high com- 
missions, yardage, and other termina! 
market expenses. 

Here is evidence of an indifferent 
attitude on the part of producers that 
is not confined to any one locality or 
any particular method of selling live- 
stock. It seems to be the result of the 
feeling on the part of many stockmen 
that they have nothing to say anyhow 
about the prices they get or the mar- 
keting expenses that go along with 
selling. 


THERE may be many other reasons. 
One might be that for years stockmen 
have seen their state and Federal 


governments appropriate millions of 


dollars for research in livestock pro- 
duction, but only in recent times have 
they seen a small part of this budget 
less than 10 percent—go for research 
in marketing. Whether there are too 
few or too many markets, and whether 
they are wasteful, extravagant, or in- 
efficient has not on the whole greatly 
concerned our research institutions 
This is no attempt, however, to excus« 
anyone for not looking after his own 
business. 

Stockmen do have lots of volunteer 
help, nevertheless, in looking after their 
marketing business. There are the 
terminal-market representatives, the 
auction-market boosters, and country 
buyers, all of whom are coming right 
out to the farm and each, incidentally, 
with a different story. Then, too, there 
comes the committee from the local 
chamber of commerce, and altho it 
may be less than 20 miles to the next 
nearest small market, they insist that 
competition is the life of trade and 
they enthusiastically solicit support for 
another local market right at home. 
The more markets, the more com- 
petition, they say. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. As a matter of record, the de- 
centralization that has been under 
way in marketing has in no wise con- 
tributed to increased competition for 
livestock or increased bargaining pow- 
er on the part of producers. What the 
booster committees fail to tell is tha 
the real buyers, regardless of the num- 
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Markets? 


ber of places livestock is sold, still con- 
sist of a few large, national packers. 
The latest authentic figures for the 
period 1933-37 show that four leading 
packers bought 65 percent of the cat- 
ile, 71 percent of the calves, 52 per- 
cent of the hogs, and 80 percent of the 
sheep and lambs that were marketed 
in the United States regardless of 
where they were sold. 

These small market places some- 
times grow big and then they come 
under Federal Government supervi- 
sion and are required to live up to pre- 
scribed regulations. The official record 
tells this part of the story. In June, 
1930—11 years ago—there were 73 
yards posted under the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act passed in 1921. Five 
years later, in 1935, there were 107, 
and 10 years later, on December 31, 
1940, the total was 209. 


Au of these 209 yards must have 
20,000 square feet or more each of 
normal yard space available for yard- 
ing livestock in order to come under 
the Act and be posted for Federal reg- 
ulations and supervision. All yards 
under this size are unposted and un- 
regulated so far as supervision of trad- 
ing practices, scale-testing, and gen- 


¢ral control by the Federal authorities 
is concerned. A few states have state 
laws that are being administered in 
the interest of fair trading, but in 
many states the law is inadequate and 
there is practically no control. In spite 
of this lack of supervision, however, 
these places have been taking an in- 
creased volume of livestock from old, 
established markets. 


Receipts at established, supervised 
markets are not always lost directly to 
small, unsupervised markets. Country 
buyers and traders are back again just 
as they were before shipping-associa- 
tion days of 25 years ago, buying an 
increasing volume of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep at the farm feed lot for direct 
shipment to packers. Their activities 
still further decrease the amount of 
livestock purchased in terminal mar- 
kets because many of them represent 
packers and ship direct to them. 
Figures show that in 1940 for 11 
months the direct purchases of cattle 
totaled 25 percent; calves 39 percent; 
hogs 53 percent; and sheep and lambs 
36 percent of Federally inspected 
slaughter. Contrast these figures with 
the year 1923. Statistics show that in 
that year 11 percent of the cattle were 
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Decentralization of livestock marketing is blamed for the rapidly widen- 


ing spread between what the producer receives and the consumer pays 


By J. D. Harper, 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 


purchased direct; 14 percent of the 
calves; 26 percent of the hogs; and 18 
percent of the sheep and lambs. Direct 
purchases have more than doubled in 
17 years. During this time the spread 
between what the farmer gets and the 
consumer pays gets wider. 


Every livestock-producer’s pocket- 
book is touched by this increasing 
spread between what the consumer 
pays and what the producer gets, be- 
cause prices of meat are not pushed 
upwards; rather, prices of livestock are 
pushed downward. This downward 
trend in the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s meat dollar calls for more than 
passing attention. The facts are that 25 
years ago farmers received 82 cents 
out of every dollar the consumer spent 
for pork. Today they receive 58 
cents. In the same period producers 
received 66 cents out of each dollar 
the consumer spent for beef. This has 
fallen to 41 cents from °33 to °37 
Packers insist that their margins have 
not widened; railroads say their in- 
come is barely [ Continued on page 34 


Photograph: Volume at the Chicago stockyards (shown here) and other big terminal markets has fallen off with the increase in direct buying. Map: 


This illustrates the large number of marketing outlets in seven Midwest states. @ Public stockyards. x Interior packing plants. @ Local markets 
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How Will You Keep Your Wheat Down on the Farm? 


bins strong enough to hold the heavy 
weight and the outward pressure of grain? 
First, good foundations set upon solid 
ground, with footings wide enough to 
prevent settling. As not many farm build- 
ings constructed for other use have founda- 
tions adequate to support the weight of 
wheat, the first problem in using old build- 
ings is likely to be that of strengthening 
the foundations. Second, floors must also be 
tight enough to prevent grain leakage and 
strong enough to hold its weight. Old 
floors may be covered with new wood 
flocring or sheet steel. Concrete floors 
must not be set directly on the ground, 
lest grain grow musty. A steel bin should 
be set on a wooden platform above the 
ground or on a foundation made of hollow 
tile with a gravel-filled center space. 


Tun. side walls of wheat-storage bins 
must be strong enough to resist bulging 
or bursting. Studding of adequate size 
and spacing securely anchored to the floor 
is needed. Two-by-six-inch studs spaced 
16 inches o. c. will hold wheat 10 feet in 
depth. Greater depth needs crossties of 
steel rods. For a temporary structure, sev- 
eral No. 9 wires twisted together can be 
used to hold the walls together. A good 
wall for a wheat bin is made by putting 
tight lumber on the inside surface of two- 
by-six-inch studs, and corrugated sheet 
steel on the outside. Some prefer to put 
both the lumber and steel on the outside 
of the studs. A single layer of lumber, such 
as drop siding, is suitable only for a tem- 
porary structure. A number of permanent 
and temporary wheat-storage structures 
are presented with this discussion. 

Wheat is naturally warm when har- 
vested, sometimes being 100 degrees when 
put in storage. It should be cooled as soon 
as possible, for hot grain sweats in storage. 
Unless provisions are made for cooling, 
grain in the center of large bins will stay 
warm for many months. 

In wet harvest’years when it is not pos- 
sible to thresh grain dry enough for safe 
storage, special precautions must be taken. 
Putting damp wheat into unventilated 
bins and leaving it undisturbed is certain 
to result in damaged grain. During the 
past 10 years, methods of “conditioning” 
wheat on the farm have been studied ex- 
tensively at Hays, Kansas, and Fargo, 
North Dakota, and the effectiveness of 
different methods is fairly well known. But 
no matter what method is used, excess 
moisture must be removed before safe 
storage can be certain. 

Two methods have been found success- 
ful: moving the wheat or transferring it 
from bin to bin, and ventilation—air 
movement thru the stored grain. 

Grain rapidly loses its moisture when 
exposed to the sun and wind prevalent in 
the wheat belt during harvest. The rate of 
moisture loss depends upon the humidity 
and temperature of the air. Wheat stand- 
ing in the field, fully exposed to the drying 
effect of sun and wind, with humidities 
around 25 to 30 percent, has been known 
to dry from 20-percent moisture content 
down to 12 to 14 percent in a single day. 
Piles of grain may be shoveled over or 
“turned” to expose more of it to the dry- 
ing effect of air. This method is effective 
only for smaller quantities of grain which 
can be turned frequently. As generally 
used in the wheat belt, it is the means of 
preventing damage to large quantities of 
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wheat that run high in moisture content. 

A method more effective than turning 
by hand is moving by mechanical means. 
At the terminal elevators wheat is “run” 
by elevating machinery, taken from one 
bin, elevated, and dropped into another 
bin, thus exposing it to the air. In many 
storage elevators, this is the sole method 
of drying and cooling the grain. Moving 
by power elevators can be used just as ef- 
fectively on the farm, provided the equip- 
ment is available. In farm-storage units 
which do not have the cut-type elevator, 


Detailed plans for the storage equip- 
ment discussed in this article, as well as 
several others, are listed in Circular 
147, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
The circular is free and may be ob- 
tained by writing to Successful Farm- 
ing or directly to the college. Plans 
in blueprint form range in price 
from 15 cents to 60 cents a complete set. 


Continued from pa 


the blower type of elevator is quite effec- 
tive. The swift rush of air past the gr 
aids in cooling it and in drying out 
moisture. Blower elevators are smal! 
light in weight, and easily moved from 
place to place. A benefit of moving g1 
even after it is placed in permanent sto. 

is that it distributes the damp portion of 
wheat thruout the bin. Probably only one 
or two transfers are enough to dry and cool 
it for safekeeping. 

Because about 40 percent of the 
volume of bulk wheat is air space, little 
power is required to create movement of 
air thru wheat. Tests on grain ventilating 
methods classify natural ventilation by w 
action or heat, and mechanical ventilation as 
air movement by a mechanical blower. 

One of the most practical methods of 
natural ventilation for wheat in long-tim« 
storage is ventilation thru the floor. Thx 
floors of steel or wooden bins are made of 
perforated sheet steel so that air is free to 
circulate upward or downward thru thi 
grain. The results in this type bin hav 
been quite satisfactory. Altho this method 
of ventilation cannot be expected to dry 
out high-moisture grain, the grain cools 
promptly, and the moisture tends to equal- 
ize in all parts of the bin. 

Ventilation by wind action has been 
effective in drying wheat in storage bins 
Wind creates a pressure on the windward 
side of a bin and suction on the leeward 
side. These tend to move air thru the grain 
provided the walls are not airtight. The 
effect of the wind is increased by a pressure 
cowl on top of the roof, connected to a larg 
flue extending down into the grain. With 
this arrangement, the wind blows thru the 
opening and down the flue to-the center ol 
the bin. In 1,000-bushel bins of this kind, 
wheat with 14-percent moisture has been 
dried and stored without damage. 


Mecuanica ventilation can be mad 
much more effective in drying grain than 
natural ventilation because the air move- 
ment is more rapid. The two requirements 
for effective drying by forced ventilation 
are that the humidity in the air which is 
circulated thru the grain must be low 
enough to dry the grain, and that air 
must pass thru the entire mass of the grain 
and not short-circuit thru certain areas. 
The low-humidity air of late summer 
months gives rapid drying. 

Three practical methods of doing this 
are indicated by the drawings on this page. 
The -method indicated by No. 1 is ap- 
plicable to bins of all kinds where a false 
floor covered with perforated sheet steel 
can be installed and the air blown into the 
space beneath the floor. Method No. 2 
can be used in any bin. The perforated 
chamber is set upon the floor in the centet 
of the bin and connected by a pipe to the 
blower outside of the bin. Method No 
is suitable only for the steel bins of circu- 
lar construction which have perforated 
side walls and a central flue extending ver- 
tically thru the grain. 

Everyone is hoping for a dry harvest. 
There will be trouble enough in storing the 
1941 crop without the added burden im- 
posed by high-moisture wheat. The wise 
grower will have some method provided to 
condition his wheat and avoid excessive 
damage if the season should be unfavor- 
able. Storage will be a new experience to 
many this year, and great care must rule 
to avoid losses in potential income. END 
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OT long ago airplane tires 

were built like automobile 

casings, and inflated to the same 
high pressure. 


That was the trouble with them — 
they were too hard! In soft ground 
they bogged down, causing dan- 
gerous ground-loops and nose- 
overs, 


Yet, such accidents are practically 
unknown on today’s giant air- 
planes, thanks to Goodyear’s de- 
velopment of a big fat pillow-like 
low-pressure tire called the Air- 
wheel. 


Too big and buoyant to bog down, 
Airwheels rolled smoothly and 
safely over sand, snow and even 
plowed ground. 


It was this ability of Airwheels to 
negotiate rough ground that gave 
us the clue to something destined 
to lighten the lot of farmers the 
world over! 


Like airplanes, farm tractors 
were then having trouble in soft 
ground. Their hard steel wheels 
clogged and churned. For all their 


How a softer tire for 


made Life 


power, they plowed not much 
faster than a horse. 


So back in 1931 we put a tractor on 
Airwheels—the world’s first pneu- 
matic-tired farm tractor. It sailed 
through where steel wheels stalled. 
We knew we had something, if we 
could make these airplane-type 
tires sturdy enough for farm use. 


On Goodyear’s great 32,000-acre 
experimental farm in Arizona we 
developed the Airwheel low-pres- 
sure principle into the now-famous 
Goodyear Sure-Grip tractor tire 
with its tough, buttressed, open- 
center tread that pulls through the 
toughest going. 


The rest is history. Farmers were 
quick to learn tractors would do 
more work in less time — pull 


0 
C CUS¢CT 
00,000 farmers ! 
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heavier loads and use less fuel on 
these specially designed Goodyear 
tractor tires. They liked their 
greater comfort, their freedom 
from spine-jolting thumps. 


Today more than 90% of all farm 
tractors are sold on pneumatic 
tires, more than 40% of farm im- 
plements. And more than 800,000 
American farmers now farm on 
rubber — because it makes life 
easier! 


The progressive spirit that saw a 
modernized agriculture in an air- 
plane tire typifies Goodyear’s 
leadership in making rubber more 
serviceable to mankind. More than 
forty years of such enterprise in 
the public welfare has won for 


Goodyear “the greatest name in 
rubber”! 
Airwheel—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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BOOKED) 
ON PLANNING A WATER 
SYSTEM FOR YOUR HOME 










Don’t delay finding out how VV 
economically and easily VS ; 
you can start NOW to enjoy }\’ 
running water. A Dayton ¢ 
Life-Long System gives you 
PLENTY of water under 
pressure, WHEREVER and 
WHENEVER you need it. 
Capacities from 250 gal. ) 
per hour and up. The com- 
plete Dayton Line includes 
shallow and deep well mod- = 
els, jet pumps, cellar drain- 
ers, and water softeners. 
Easy terms. Mailcou- 

pon NOW for free, 

helptul, booklet. 













World’s largest 
manufacturers of 
Automatic Elec- 
tric Water 
Systems. 


DAYTON 


THE LIFE-LONG SYSTEM 






THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. 
Dept. SF-7, Dayton, Ohio 
Send book on planning Water Systems. 


Name 
RFD & Box No 
City. State. 


TTA §¢ CAL | 
To Stop Costly 
BREEDING FAILURES 


Slow breeders, shy-breeders, 
cows that tend to abort or have 
weakling calves can usually be 
successfully treated with REX 
Wheat Germ Oil. Thousands of 
valuable animals are saved with 
REX Oil. It livens up the bulls 
and boars—makes them more 
productive. 


GOOD INSURANCE 


REX Wheat Germ Oil holds 

tency a full year—also other fac- 
tors having Seetotel effect on reproduction. Use it as 
insurance against breeding failures. Finest Wheat 
Germ Oil obtainable—used City of Chicago health 
dept. Ask your Dealer for REX Oil or order direct 
from this ad. 


PINTS $3.50—QUARTS $6.00 postpaid 


Free Breeding Bulletin sent on request. 


VioBin Corp., Dept. 9, Monticello, Ill. 
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Just to get acquainted, we will make a beautiful PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement of any gnapancs. hoto, 





kodak picture, print, or negative to 5 x 7 inch FREE. 
Please include color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
rompt information on a natural, life-like color en- 
argement in a FREE FRAME to set on the table or 
dresser. Your original returned with your FREE 
PROFESSIONAL enlargement. Please send 10c for 
return mailing—Act quick. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 Santa Monica Bivd., oor 102, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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SHOP and SPORT 


Ruth Clark 





You don't need a river like this one to en- 
joy akayak. They're light enough and port- 
able enough to cruise in almost any stream 


The flat-bottomed rowboat is the 
one to build if you have lots of 
room to float in and you want 
lots of room and cargo in the boat 


Sailing the South 40 


You may not have an Ol!’ Man River in 
your back yard, but the chances are there’s 
a stream or pond somewhere near by that’s 
open for navigation this summer. Sure, I 
know the old creek is full of reefs, but did 
you ever paddle a kayak? They’ll float on 
a heavy dew and are easier to handle than 
any canoe. Too, their light construction 
makes it easy to “‘portage” from duck pond 
to creek and back again. 

If you are lucky enough to have a river 
within a few miles, perhaps you want a 
good, sturdy rowboat for fishing or just 
plain cruising. Of course, the kayak is fine 
for rivers, too—it’s faster and trickier— 
but the rowboat has its points when there’s 
a catfish, bullhead, or fine bass on the line. 

Whatever your boating problem, I 
think one of the types shown on this page 
will meet it. Both are easy to build and in- 
expensive; both are light and easy to han- 
dle; and both are tough enough to stand 
up against the snags and rocks and old 
washtubs in the average Midwest stream. 

The rowboat is the simpler. You simply 
cut the side pieces to shape (théy’re three- 
quarters inch by 12 inches by nine feet); 
then install the chines (longitudinal curved 
members at the sides); screw in the end 
pieces; attach the bottom, and screw it to 
the crosspieces as you put them in. The 
bottom, by the way, is a single piece of 
waterproof plywood, which is bent by 
steaming the inside surface. 


CauLKING to make the boat leak-free 
is done with marine glue and cotton bind- 
ing tape. Three coats of good paint after 
you’ve put on the trimmings finish the job, 
and she’s ready for launching. 

The kayak is a little different, tho not 
much harder to build. Frames are con- 
structed of two-inch by three-quarters- 
inch spruce, fir, or pine. These are put 
together on a form and attached to the 
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keelson—a flat piece of spruce running 
along the bottom of the boat. Install the 
longitudinal frame members. (Note that 
these and the frames and keelson must 
be beveled after installation so the ply- 
wood “skin” will fit on smoothly.) The 
plywood bottorn and sides are next put on 
with glue and screws, and then you're 
ready to turn the boat over and finish the 
cockpit. A false bottom is necessary, of 
course, to keep weight off the thin bottom, 
and vertical coaming at the front and sides 
of the cockpit will help keep out water 
splashes. 


Tus boat, in particular, deserves a good 
paint job because of its modern, stream- 
lined appearance. If you happen to have a 
lot of paint left over from something, try 
a two-toned effect. Another possibility is to 
stain the deck, sides, and bottom, then 
apply two coats of spar varnish. 

So take your choice. You can build 
either of them for a few dollars’ investment, 
and I’m willing to bet you'll find it worth 
while for this summer and a good many 
to come.—Hi Sibley. 





Plans Available! 





Complete working plans and full instruc: 
tions for building the kayak or the shoal- 
draft rowboat are now available. Draw 
ings include all necessary dimension 
and specifications. Send five cents 
Successful Farming, 3607 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, lowa, and specify 
Rowboat or Kayak Proved Details 
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A Farmer Enlists 


[ Continued from page 17 } 


a few hundred dollars is a small price for 
the privilege of being an American. 

I have always tried to farm as efficiently 
as I could. It always seemed logical that a 
nation of efficient producers would have a 
higher standard of living than a nation of 
inefficient producers. If this is logical in 
normal times, it would seem even more 
logical in time of emergency. 

Much of the need for expanded produc- 
tion, especially in agriculture, can be met 
by increased efficiency alone! Examples 
would be increased crop yields per acre, 
and increased returns for crops fed to stock. 

Wages for farm labor have risen. In 
many areas, good farm hands are scarce. 
If the military services and Industry need 
these men worse than I do, they are wel- 
come to them. 

I shall try to keep my own business as 
near ‘‘normal” as I can, and still comply 
with the AAA program. I shall try to pur- 
chase about the same amount of goods and 
hire about the same amount of labor un- 
less the costs become so high as to indicate 
they are needed more in other sections of 
our national economy. 

Like most farmers I have quite a bit of 
indebtedness. Sharp price adjustments and 
business depressions are inevitable com- 
panions of war. The heavier my indebted- 
ness and the more speculative my business, 
the harder it will be for me to weather the 
depression which must inevitably come. 
Therefore, I am committed to reduce my 
indebtedness and operate in a non-specula- 
tive manner. 


HerETOFORE, we farmers have never 
worried much about Federal income taxes. 
This year a few of us were hit. Present in- 
dications are that greatly increased taxes 
are in store for all of us. Selfishly, we can 
remember that every penny of income tax 
paid now will be one penny less to pay in 
real estate taxes later on. 

I must not only keep myself informed, 
but since I can’t always express myself as 
an individual to my Government, I must 
be an active member of a farm organiza- 
tion that can be my mouthpiece. I feel 
(as I have said) that in times like these, 
however, the group interests of Agriculture 
should come second to national interest. 

I feel that perhaps one of the best ways 
of insuring Pan-American co-operation 
and hemisphere defense would be for the 
United States to buy some of southern 
South America’s surplus commodities, such 
as wheat and the much-discussed Argen- 
tine beef. I would much prefer to let 
Agriculture suffer a bit to keep Argentina 
and Uruguay our friends than see them 
members of the Hitler-dominated Axis! 

These duties seem commonplace, and 
almost to be taken for granted. We can’t 
all be heroes, and we can’t all work in the 
so-called “‘vital’’ industries. But I think 
enough of this democratic way of life that 
I am prepared to fight for it in the best 
way that I can—by trying to do a good job 
in my ordinary walk of life, and by trying 

t every turn to keep the national in- 
terest above my own interest. 

Our course has been charted. We are 
perate—program of national defense and 
ud to the democracies. Even our best 
torts may not be good enough. We are 
lighting for something more important 
even than our homes—the democratic way 
Ol life. END 












“and that’s 
good news for the 
National Defense!” 


At Western Electric we're producing tele- 
phone equipment which normally would 
not be needed for the Bell System’s nation- 
wide service for two or more years. 

More than a year ago we began to plan 
for the impending need. So we’re prepared 
when rush orders come from Uncle Sam to 
equip army camps and naval centers with 
telephone facilities. Thirty million feet of 
wire? Yes, in a single order! 

“More telephones,” is the demand from 
new and expanding industries which are 
arising in country towns and great cities 
alike. And Western Electric’s response cuts 
weeks and even months out of usual pro- 
duction schedules. 

So in this time of need, as in calmer days, 
Western Electric’s skill and manufacturing 
facilities are proving their worthto the nation. 


Western Eseciric 


...is back of your Bell Telephone service 
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MRS. FRED LEONARD, > 
shown tending her chickens, says: 
“When I was a bride, I read a body 
should get bulk in the diet every 












A day. Without it, the article said, 
ha you'd likely be constipated, I’ve 






always remembered this. For 
years, I’ve been servin’ my family 
Post’s Bran Flakes. I guess that’s 
why we always feel so grand!” 
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MRS. WELDON HORN, > Se 

wife of successful farmer, [7 

says: “My neighbors wonder }4~ | | 
if 


=> 
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possner 


where I get the energy to 
putter around in the garden. 
It’s no secret. I eat foods that 
are nourishing, like Post’s 
Bran Flakes. They’re deli- 
ie cious, wholesome...and 
they’ve got a lot of vitamin B, 
— in’em that’s so good for you. 
— 
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Lan’ sakes, I don’t see why 
more folks don’t eat foods 
like Post’s Bran Flakes!’’ 





Are.you getting the three extra benefits 
found in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? 


YOUR DAILY BULK— ___ teeth and bones... iron for the blood 
"Eaten every day as a_ -.-.- and Vitamin G! 


cereal or in muffins 

: VITAMIN B, GENEROUSLY ADDED. 
f B d 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 3. You need Vienssis Bs every day. 


with bran, a natural regulator, to help 
protect against sluggishness due to phan ape orp ee acageth = g 
teh} Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives 
2 VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. you, on the average, up to '4 of your 

" Post’s Bran Flakes, made with minimum daily need, a third extra 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, benefit at no extra cost. Write Post’s 
supply you with phosphorus for the Bran Flakes on your shopping list! 

RADIO HIT! “Portia Faces Life,"”’ Monday thru Friday. NBC Red Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


JD LIFE 15 SWELL ©0 WHEN YOU KEED wei .2 


A Post Cereal made by General Foods 
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ce 

No.» REMARKED a determined wom- 
an to an indignant doctor who had pre- 
sented her with a fair fee, “you cannot 
cheat me! I haven’t gone to doctors for the 
last 10 years for nothing!” 

““Haven’t you?” replied the doctor bit- 
terly. ‘‘Well, you’ve done your best, 
haven’t you?” 


He: ‘Have your parents given their con- 
sent to our marriage?” 

She: “Not yet. Father hasn’t expressed 
his opinion yet and Mother is waiting to 
contradict him.” 


The old colonel let it be pretty generally 
known that his orders must be obeyed 
without question or explanation; and 
once he stopped two soldiers who were 
carrying a soup kettle out of a kitchen 
“Here, you,” he growled, “‘give me a taste 
of that!’ One of the soldiers gave him a 
ladle. He tasted it and yelled, ““Gad! You 
call that soup?” 

“No, sir,” replied one soldier, “‘it’s dish 
water we was emptyin’, sir!” 


Husband: “‘You say my wife has an im- 
pediment in her speech?” 
Bored Physician: “‘Yes, there are only 24 


1? 


hours in a day! 


Mrs. Catty: “‘My husband says he 
married for beauty and brains.” 

Mrs. Rapper: “Then you’re not his first 
wife, I see!”’ 


Clerk: ‘‘Put a little of this poison spra) 
on a bug and, presto, it’s got one foot in 
the grave!”’ 

Farmer: “Have you something (hal 
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AT LIFE ©} 


works a little faster? I want it for centi- 
pedes.”” 


‘‘Man’s great gift,” observed one lady 
sentimentally, “‘is the power to say ‘I will.’ ” 
“Yes,” granted Mr. Married Man, “but 
it's not until he has said it to the minister’s 
‘Wilt thou?’ that the mutt realizes how 
swiftly retribution follows power misused !”’ 


“How old are you, Sonny?” asked the 
inquisitive man of the little boy on the 
beach. 

‘‘Six,”’ came the reply. 

“‘Six,”’ echoed the old man, “‘and you’re 
not as tall as my umbrella.” 

“How old is your umbrella?” asked the 
boy. 


Smith: “What do you mean, your wife 
is like a telescope?” 

Brown: ‘“‘Because she’s so easy to see thru 
and she magnifies everything!” 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





More Power to the Farmers! 


While the power company official de- 
nied any quarrel with the farmers in the 
district, who are demanding more water 
for agricultural purposes, he did not deny 
that he had been thoroly irrigated by their 
actions. —Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal 


Foolhardy Gwendolin 


Miss Gwendolin Prosser, who has recent- 
ly been having trouble with both of her 
big toes, went to Los Angeles Saturday to 
consult a fool specialist.—Lemoore (Calif.) 


Advance 
Entertainment They Call It, Eh? 


Lunch was served following the meeting, 
and entertainment was provided. Accor- 
dion numbers were played by Mrs. Anton 
Myers and humorous stories were old by 
Andrew Keene.—Richland (Minn.) Star 


What Do You Mean, Worthless? 


LOST: Portfolio containing papers and 
Myrna Loy. Contents worthless to anyone 
else. Reward. Call at Hotel Christie Desk. 

Hollywood (Calif.) Citizen 


It's Usually Much Later 


l'ollowing the father and son banquet at 
the university, the fathers’ council went 
into executive session and issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the council had no 
objection to bona fide social activities on 
or off the campus, so long as college men 
were home and in bad by 12 o'clock, 
midnight.—Birmingham (Ala.) News 
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LOCK ADE: 


It’s often a self-imposed blockade 
— but the fact remains that too 
many American families are not 
getting enough Vitamin B, regu- 
larly. Yet all of us need this vita- 
min to help keep the nervous sys- 





tem functioning right. Here’s a 
good way to get more of this pre- 
cious vitamin daily. Eat Wheat- 
ies for breakfast — Wheaties 
guaranteed to give you all the 
Vitamin B, of whole wheat. 


















=. 
tt, 4 = we 
GO FOR AcTIONn’” 3 
Vitamin B, is a ‘‘Go”’ vitamin. Reason: It f 4, 
helps you make use of the ‘food-fuel’ — the 
energy and action element — in the food 
you eat. Wheaties give you the ‘food-fuel’ 
of whole wheat. Wheaties also give you all 
of whole wheat’s Vitamin B, to help you 
make use of this ‘food-fuel’. These hard 


working days, eat a ‘‘Go”’ breakfast, featur- 
ing Wheaties. 


GEE/ WHAT A 
BREAKFAST/ 


How the boys and girls do go for this breakfast — 
Wheaties with milk and fruit. The sweet-as-a-nut 
flavor of Wheaties makes breakfast the high spot of 
a young champion’s day. Serve a ‘‘Breakfast of Cham- 
pions” tomorrow morning. Then watch for the smiles 
when your youngsters discover —_— 

that swell flavor —a fla- 
vor you'll prob- 
ably like to 
enjoy often. 









a 


WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


Breakfast of Champions 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Complete GAS SERVICE 


FOR ANY RURAL HOME 





You can enjoy the innumerable comforts and 

conveniences of city-like gas service, regard- 

less of where you live, if you install a Hydro- 

gas System. You will eliminate a 
a7 world of household drudgery and 
worry when you use modern gas 
appliances that are quick—clean 
—smokeless—economical. 
Hydrogas Systems use inexpensive 
high heat content liquefied petro- 
leum gas and operation of the 
system is completely automatic, 
noiseless and trouble-free. 
Thousands of Systems have been 
installed since 1933. Hydrogas 
Systems have many exclusive pat- 
ented features, including a special 
Vaporizer and Re-Vaporizer. 
Hydrogas Systems are easily in- 
stalled and can be purchased on 
convenient terms. Send today for 
complete information and free 
copy of the interesting illustrated 
book, “The Flame of Freedom.” 
SOUTHERN STEEL COMPANY 

4728 S. Presa St. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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ime SYSTEMS 


NSTALLED UNDER GROUND ANYWHERE 








Books—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, b 
H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper jo’ 
of wiring, tells you how to figure proper wire sizes 
for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient 
ighting. yg have electricity already, youl use 
he book; if you are getting ready for electricity, 
his book is a real investment. Illustrated, 200 pages, 
loth, $1.50. Send money to Successful Farming. 
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Relieve 


PUFFS and STRAINS 
PROMPTLY 


and keep horse 
at work 


used as soon as 
swelling is noticed, 
Absorbine often lets 
you keep horses work- 
ing. Absorbine, a time- 
tested remedy, brings 
fast relief to the injury. It speeds the blood flow 
to the swelling to help carry off the congestion. 
Often relieves swelling in a few hours. 
Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but proven help 










in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
gall and similar congestive troubles. It won’t 
blister or remove hair. Used by many veterin- 
aries for over 40 years. 

$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that 
will prove its value many times! At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Vy 
The B, CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Yao ENSILAGE CUTTER 









Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale es and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds pais. ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 
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Cover Farming 


saved only 4.9 inches, or 27.4 percent, 
of the water. None of the remaining 13 
inches ran off, because the basins never 
were overflowed, so the research men as- 
sume it all must have evaporated. 

There was no apparent runoff from the 
straw-covered plot, but bare plowed 
ground in the same test lost water by both 
evaporation and runoff. It saved only 3.7 
inches of the water, or 21 percent. Long 
experience indicates that bare summer 
fallow will, as an average, conserve for 
crop use about 25 percent of the season’s 
rainfall. In the test cited above, bare fallow 
saved only 21 percent whereas the straw- 
covered fallow saved 54 percent. And in 
other tests straw-covered fallow conserved 
15 percent of the moisture when the sum- 
mer was so dry that bare land saved 
no water at all. 
Should subsurface 
tillage prove to be 
consistently more 
efficient as a mois- 
ture-saving meth- 
od, its value to the 
Great Plains and 
other low-rainfall 
regions would be 
incalculable. 

Now comes the 
part of this re- 
search of greatest 
interest to farmers 
in the Cornbelt. 





[ Continued from page 16 | 


which 7.12 inches of rain fell, the two men 
measured both the runoff and erosion from 
bare and straw-covered ground. 

The straw-covered ground lost 1.26 
inches of the water by runoff, and the wa- 
ter carried away soil at the rate of 2.2 tons 
per acre. The bare, disked ground lost 3.06 
inches, and the water carried away soil at 
the rate of 26.8 tons per acre. Thus the run- 
off from the bare, unprotected soil was 2.4 
times as much, but the soil loss was 12.1 
times as much as on soil protected by crop 
residues. 

The two research men are at work now 
to develop a practical scheme of growing 
corn by subsurface tillage. They have sub- 
tilled heavy wheat stubble and planted 
corn ‘by means of furrow-openers on the 
planter. In other tests they have worked 
down cornstalks 
with a stalk-cutter 
and then planted 
the corn with a 
subsurface tiller, 
mounting a planter 
box over each 
second 21-inch 
sweep. They have 
tended the crop 
with subsurface 
sweeps mounted 
on the beams of 
a corn cultivator. 

By these meth- 
ods Duley and 


Working with L. 
L. Kelly, agricul- 
tural engineer for 


Method of attaching rolling coulters 15 inches 
in diameter to prevent weeds and trash from 
collecting around shanks. In order, they are 
front and ear shanks.—Minneapolis-Moline 


Russel have been 
able to get good 
corn yields and at 





the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Duley 
studied the rate at 
which water will 
go into the ground. 
They found that 
dry, bare soil will 
take in water very 
rapidly at first and 
then more slowly. 
Why? 

**Put your hands 
down flat on the 
surface of a plowed 
field during or just after a heavy rain,” 
Duley said, “and you can feel why. Dig 
up a small section of soil after the rain 
and you can see why.” The grinding, 
churning action of hard rain on the soil, he 
explained, soon forms a fine, compact, al- 
most waterproof surface layer. It usually is 
not more than one-sixteenth inch thick, 
but it fits over the surface like a skin. No 
matter how much empty pore space in the 
soil below, it can be filled no faster than 
the water can get thru that surface layer. 

Crop residue on the surface tends to pre- 
vent formation of this surface film. When 
the research men applied water on bare 
and straw-covered land, the intake rate at 
first was about the same for both. On the 
bare land, however, it soon decreased to a 
rate of one-quarter inch per hour, be- 
coming practically constant at that point. 
The straw-covered land, even after several 
hours of continuous “rain,” continued to 
take water at the rate of three-quarters 
inch per hour. 

In the Cornbelt soil-erosion control is a 
key problem, one that Duley and Russel 
are working on now. Can subsurface till- 
age be adapted as a practical, effective 
means of erosion-control in this great 
region? The preliminary findings are at 
least encouraging. In one test, during 
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the same time 
greatly reduce soil- 
erosion. Why? Be- 
cause the surface of 
the soil was kept 
protected thruout 
the season by resi- 
dues from the pre- 
vious crop. Con- 
tinuous, year- 
round protection! 

The work Duley 
and Russel started 
is by no means 
done yet. It is only well begun, but it has 
produced results. Some of their findings 
are taking on significance, not only for the 
Great Plains, but for the whole vast Corn- 
belt and for the South and possibly for 
other farming regions of the country. 

“Cover” such as straw or chopped corn- 
stalks on the surface of the land, they have 
found, will do four highly important things. 
It will enable the soil to take water in more 
rapidly, prevent wind erosion almost en- 
tirely, sharply reduce runoff and water 
erosion, and reduce the water loss from the 
soil by evaporation. Nature has set the 
example by protecting her soil with a thick 
carpet of grass. But farmers up to now have 
plowed under that cover, leaving the bare 
soil exposed to the forces of water, wind, 
and sun. 

Tho the whole idea still is experimental, 
a few farmers in Nebraska are beginning to 
try it on their own hook. And the effective- 
ness of soil cover against wind erosion has 
been apparent at once. “If this had been 
developed 15 years ago,” one fellow said, 
““we wouldn’t have had those terrible dust 
storms during the drought years.”’ It seems 
reasonable to think, in fact, that had sub- 
surface tillage or “cover” farming been in 
general practice, there might never have 
developed the great Dust Bowl. END 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ Continued from page 5 | 


they have in recent years. Improving con- 
sumer demand may offset these larger mar- 
ketings. Some rise is a pretty good bet. 

Lower-grade slaughter cattle and feeder 
cattle usually drop during the summer and 
fall months, because of the heavy market- 
flow off grass. In the last few years this de- 
cline has been practically nil, partly be- 
cause cattle raisers haven’t marketed as 
much stuff off grass and partly because 
Cornbelt finishers have exerted a strong 
demand for feeding cattle. That situation 
is likely to continue again this year. 


Feed-Into-Food Program. The new pro- 
gram to increase production of livestock 
and livestock products won’t cut into the 
corn supply much until next winter. By 
that time farmers will have been able to 
increase numbers of young pigs and to 
expand dairy herds and poultry flocks. 
Livestock now on hand may get a little 
more grain in the meantime, but the rate 
of corn consumption will not be a lot great- 
er until livestock numbers are increased. 
Carry-over of corn at the beginning of the 
corn-picking season next fall probably 
will be around 750 million bushels, or 
about the same as was estimated in the 
April issue. How fast the carry-over is used 
up depends first of all on the size of this 
year’s crop, and second on how much farm- 
ers increase livestock. 


Farmers’ Costs Moving Up. As the tem- 
po of defense has increased in recent 
months, prices of things farmers buy have 
begun to move up slowly. The index of 
prices paid by farmers, published by the 
Department of Agriculture, has shown 
very little change in the last year, but the 
manufactured items used by farmers have 
gone up. Farmers can expect further rises 
in prices in the months ahead. 


Land Prices Steady. Tho farm income 
has been increasing for several years, land 
prices are still in the neighborhood of 1937 
figures. In the North Central States, where 
the improvement in income has been 
greatest, land is lower than in 1937. 


Dairy, Poultry Outlook Good. Rapidly 
expanding industrial production with cor- 
responding increases in employment and 
payrolls is making the dairy and poultry 
outlook especially good for the next year. 
Demand probably will be strong enough 
to offset expanded production under the 
food-for-defense program, and prices prob- 
ably will average higher than the Govern- 
ments guarantees. 


Pioneer of New Varieties 


[ Continued from page 7 } 


ative, MeHugh served Agriculture well 
thru his promotion of legislation governing 
'B eradication, water conservation, weed 
control, and agricultural college and ex- 
periment station appropriations. 
Most recent of McHugh’s many honors 
conferred upon him last fall. At that 
he was presented with the South 
Dakota Farm Bureau Federation’s dis- 
tinguished service award, awarded an- 
ly to a farmer adjudged to have con- 
iibuted signally to Agriculture. “I can 
see no real good reason for the award,” 
McHugh modestly claims. But his many 
achievements speak for themselves. END 











BOY, 
CB 


| FA BOUGHT 
yY MA/L...... 
sAhys UNCLE NED 


YOU CAN BUY RUTLAND NO-TAR-IN 


AT LOCAL STORES... PAY 40% 


LESS THAN TEN YEARS AGO 












material 


asbestos 





FREE 


UYING roof coating is a 

lot easier than it used to 
be. No need to order by mail 
and wait for delivery. Just go to 
your local hardware, paint or 
building supply dealer and ask 
for Rutland No-Tar-In. You'll 
save money—and get it right 
then and there. 

“Rutland Roof Coating water- 
proofs better and wears longer, 
too. Because it isn’t loaded with 
solvents that evaporate the min- 
ute you turn your back. More 
stays on—forming a 
heavy, tough film of asphalt and 
that 
crack or peel. There’s not a drop 
of tar in Rutland. It’s ideal for all 
roofs except shingles.”—Uncle 

led. P. S. For badly worn holes, 
around flashings, etc. first apply 
Rutland No. 4 Roof Cement. 


Be oe 


a 


doesn’t crawl, 


Uncle Ned’s 100 How-to-Fix-its. Tells you how to repeir 
all kinds of roofs—mend broken plaster—fix leaks in 
furnaces and de 97 other . Mail pest card to Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. SF-7, Rutland, Vt. 





IN 5 GAL. CANS 


Prices slightly higher 
















/EE fs 


A GALLON 


in south and west 




















Even a hand- 
kerchief sheds 
water when 
coated with 
Rutland No- 
Tar-In... proof 
it makes leaky 
roofs tight as 
new. 


Books—tTheory and Practice in the Use of Fertilizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are coming to days when 
maximum possible yields from land and work may be called for, and here is a book that contains informa- 


tion for you who must understand thoroly the proper use of fertilizers—the 
360 pages, $4.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 


MAKES ANY BULL SAFE 


Combined Bull Halter 

and Controller tames any bull. 

Turn your herd sire ovt with com- 

a hg 
work, . Money- 
tee. Don't risk life and SS ae ae conned to give 


White Depl. 7. 
BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., MADISO 






WRITE 


imb—act today! 
RUSSELL & COMPANY 


FOR FREE 
Bees BOOKLET Sept. 23, 


faster, cleaner, 
more natural 
milking action. 
ville, Wis. 
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Clean-Easy Milker now equipped with 
with 


foods of your growing crops. 


PORTABLE 
AND TRACK 
MILKERS 


, WIS. 


SBE .. Se 
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THANKS 
PAL, 


FOR THE 
COLLAR 














TA-PAT-CO PADS 


Your horse appreciates kindness 

and his gratitude for the com- 

fort of a collar pad is sure to 
show up in his work. 

Use Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads 

to protect shoulders and 
prevent Collar Choke. 


i} Start now—make it a rule— 
never work your horse with- 
out a Ta-Pat-Co collar pad 
with rust-proofed red hooks. 


Sold by Your Dealer 


) TAIPAT-CO 

\ 3 COLLAR PADS 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 
TIME, SPACE 


SAV and FEED 


"3 GEH 


Turn any green hay crop 
into silage without curing—rain or 
shine. Home grown corn meal, Phosphoric 
Acid, or Molasses automatically added to pre- 
serve crop. Means 50% more feed per acre, ' 
less feed wasted. Same machine cuts hay into = 
mow or fills silo with corn. Automatic Molasses Ls 
Pump. Valuable F a —_. 
on hay chopping and grass silage. 
Gehl ~~ oan and stationary hammer 
mills that challenge comparison. Write today. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
446 Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
1-41 
































Feet Hurt? 


GET RELIEF THE PROVEN WAY 


The adjustable Airflow Arch-Ezurs Re- 
lieves pain or money refunded. Made for 
men and women, any size. They combine 
the latest features in comfort, long wear, 
and arch support correction at low cost. 
No metal, no elastic, but Pillo-soft resili- 
ency, and comfort. Helps foot sufferers to 
find joy and blessed relief from torturous, 
burning foot pains caused by weak arches, 
callouses, metatarsal troubles, foot fatigue, 
and tired aching feet. Arch wing is 
signed to restore tone to flabby muscles 
and rebuild degenerated tissues. 
derneath, with extra inserts, provide 
adjustable scientifie correction for both 
the metatarsal and longitudinal arch. An support with 
one standard elevation cannot take the place of Airflow 
Arch-Ezurs. Our guarantee: if not satisfactory after 
fair trial, return within 30 days and we will promptly refund 
every penny received from you. Our jest Special 
su » made to order, $2.00 a pair. Send 
$1.00 for each pair wanted, your name, and address, and 
shoe size. If money accompanies order we ship prepaid; if 
C.0.D., postal charges extra. Write factory direct. 


C.H. STEMMONS MFG. CO., 1024 McGee, Dept. §9-A, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘g=ly GRAIN BLOWER 


ee 
— # Saves back-breaking (@ 
ZY \abor, time and extra K-4° 
help at threshing-time. 
“INVINCIBLE”’ Loads all grains or shelled 
corn into bins or cars... 
quickly. Write for circular. 















Booka—Dairy Science, by W. E. Petersen. Deals 
in general with the entire dairy industry, and very 
specifically with respect to production problems. 
lilustrated, 680 pages, cloth, $3.50. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 
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Deferred Feeding 


Whitewater Chamber of Commerce is one 
of the year’s most important events. 

Leading beef-producers of the com- 
munity now use the deferred-feeding sys- 
tem to achieve gains well in excess of those 
considered as the goal of that feeding 
method. For example, the 1940 records 
of Carl and Paul Claassen show that they 
achieved an average gain of 679 pounds on 
150 Herefords in one year and 26 days, 
with a total feed cost of $44.78 per head. 
The calves weighed 390 pounds on Novem- 
ber 1, 1939. Wintered on silage, alfalfa 
hay, corn fodder, alfalfa pasture, and oats, 
they gained 250 pounds. On grass from 
May 1 to August 16, they gained another 
140 pounds. A dry-lot feed of 103 days 
added 288 pounds. The dry-lot ration in- 
cluded oats, wheat, Atlas sorgo grain, corn, 
silage, alfalfa hay, and cottonseed meal. 
The cattle went to market weighing 1,069 
pounds and sold for $12.12 a hundred- 
weight, enabling the Claassen brothers to 
realize a net profit of $41.85 per head. 
That record brought the brothers second 
prize in the beef contest and a cash award 
of $90 provided by the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Chamber of Commerce. 

John Entz put 775 pounds average gain 


Too Many Markets? 


enough to keep the wheels rolling; the re- 
tailer claims he isn’t making big money; 
and altho the laborer admits wages are 
higher, he contends that he has to have the 
increase because of the increased cost of 
living. 

In his search for a shorter, less expensive 
route to the consumer, the producer must 
start with the livestock which he owns and 
see that it reaches the processor without 
speculation and loss by unnecessary han- 
dling. To many producers this less expen- 
sive route has appeared to be the small 
markets, most of which are wholly or for 
the most part unsupervised. A typical ex- 
ample, however, of the operation of one of 
these unsupervised markets is found in 
Galesburg, Illinois. Here an experienced 
observer, Paul McQueen, who has man- 
aged a livestock shipping association in 
his community for several years, points 
out that the published hog market quota- 
tions are always from 25 cents to 30 cents 
under Chicago. 

A check on actual prices paid day after 
day shows that the Galesburg market 
pays from 25 cents to $1.50 under the 
Chicago market. This price spread ranges 
down thru the various grades. Prices paid 
by buyers at the farm are generally ob- 
served to be at the bottom end of the 
quotations, while hogs marketed from this 
community at the terminal market are 
always priced at the top end of the quota- 
tion. Mr. McQueen has observed that the 
local market reports never indicate that 
they have a slow or dragging market re- 
gardless of whether the prices they are 
actually paying are 15 cents higher or 
35 cents lower. The terminal market at 
Chicago provides a ceiling but no floor for 
country prices. 

On one occasion the hog market flash 
from the local radio station announced the 
price trend the same as at Chicago, but the 
market was called “very active.” Investi- 
gation showed that there was not a single 
hog in the yards. Another angle of this 
local-market operation is related in this 
experience of the farmer who sold 15 
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on his 30 Hereford calves in one year a 
three months at a total feed cost of $54 
per head. The calves weighed 309 pou: 
on October 23, and made 357 pou: 
winter gain on silage, kafhr butts, kaftir 
grain, and linseed and cottonseed m« 
Ninety-two days on grass brought a gain 
of 64 pounds, and a dry-lot feeding period 
of 178 days added 352 pounds. Weighi 
1,084 pounds, the cattle sold for the high- 
est price of any in the contest—$13 a 
hundredweight. Entz received the $8() 
third prize in the beef contest. 

The man who kept the Whitewa 
cattlemen from making a clean sweep of 
the prizes in this division of the beef co: 
test was Frank Steinbrock, Minneapolis, 
Kansas. This Ottawa County feeder won 
the $100 first prize with 98 steers that 1 
turned a net profit of $44.76 per head 
His version of the deferred-feeding system 
increased the weight of his calves from 3 
pounds on November 1, 1939, to 1,122 
pounds on the average selling date of 
January 22, 1940—a gain of 745 pounds 
at a total feed cost of $52. The calves re- 
ceived grain while on grass, being the only 
one of the prize-winning groups handled 
in this manner. END 
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choice hogs at a local stockyard last fal! at 
$6 per hundredweight. The top at Chicago 
on that day showed $6.35. The sale was 
made in the afternoon and he was told 
that this particular yard could not take 
hogs after three o’clock that day so he went 
home after another 15 head of hogs and 
took them to another local yard. He was 
bid $5.95 and was told that price repre- 
sented their extreme top. He refused to 
take the price and made arrangements to 
take the hogs back home, and then the 
offer was raised to $6.00. When the local 
paper appeared that evening at four 
o’clock, the top quotation was $6.10. 

The status and the appeal of these small 
markets, however, is summed up in re- 
poris just returned from 30 small markets 
in six Midwest states. These auctions 
handled a total of 260,000 cattle and 
calves; 315,000 hogs; and 150,000 sheep 
in 1940; or roughly, an average of 8,500 
cattle and calves; 10,000 hogs; and 5,000 
sheep. They sold less than 10 percent of 
their stock for local slaughter and were an 
average of 20 miles distant from another 
auction market. 

In conclusion, too many small markets 
have been established to insure adequate 
volume for any of them. They have some 
of the advantages listed above but the; 
also have some serious weaknesses which 
unless corrected, will fast destroy much ol 
the usefulness of this type of selling. Some 
of the disadvantages were listed as follows 
by Randell and Mann of the Farm Credit 
Administration two years ago: “Expense 
of marketing; unsatisfactory buying con- 
ditions; unethical selling, buying, and 
weighing practices; rough handling of live- 
stock; lack of buying competition; finan- 
cial instability; danger of spreading dis- 
ease; lowering the quality of breedi 
stock; sale of stolen stock; and decentral- 
ized selling.” 

An indifferent attitude on the part ol 
livestock producers will never result in 
efficient marketing. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of that larger share of the consumer s 
meat dollar due the farm producer. END 
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Remodeling Miracle 
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screened porch. New material here cost 
them less than five dollars. 

[The new dining-living-room measures 
12 by 24, and gives ample space for com- 
fortable living. Mrs. Carlson has the din- 
ing-room furniture in the end of the room 
nearest the kitchen. Since the house doesn’t 
have a furnace (tho the Carlsons hope to 
add one some day), they had to provide a 
new chimney for their circulating heater. 
The room is divided slightly by two projec- 
tions, the chimney on one side and a book 
and toy space projection on the other. Up- 
stairs very little change has been made. 

You'll be interested in knowing how 
much the improvements on the Carlsons’ 
farm amounted to and how close they 
stayed within the estimates made by their 
tenant-purchase engineer. 

Mr. Pawlicki estimated that the kitchen 
could be remodeled with streamlined 
cupboards and built-in sink, a new 12 by 
24 living-room built on with a high per- 
centage of salvaged material from the old 
kitchen, hardwood floors laid downstairs, 
two bedroom closets built in upstairs, and 
the entire house painted outside and re- 
decorated inside for $410, plus an addi- 
tional labor cost of $156. 


Tue Carlsons (with the aid and planning 
of a very competent carpenter, a brother 
of Mrs. Carlson) beat both figures. The 
additional new material necessary in- 
cluding new foundation, new windows, 
hardwood floors, new framework, siding 
and shingles, the cabinet work and a large 
sink in the kitchen, plus paint, paper, and 
varnish, cost $363.35. The labor: $149.15. 

The engineer estimated the cost of a 
new poultry building 20 by 30 at $175 for 
material and $65 labor. ““That was our 
first job,” said Ernest, “and we hadn’t 
learned to shop for lumber nor to use the 
salvaged material. It was the only estimate 
we ran over.” The cost of material was 
$253.65, labor cost $64.50. 

The barn was small. It needed new 
shingles, paint, a great many extra boards, 
foundation repair, and new partitions 
within. “‘We’ll add a 16- by 34-foot wing 
on the south,” they decided, “rearrange 
the inside and reshingle and paint it.” 
The estimate for the job was $405. Ernest 
got the work completed for $391.56. 

I asked the engineer how he explained 
the reasonable figures of costs of repairs and 
he said, “Salvaged material and the labor 
of the man most interested, the new owner, 
together with labor donated by friends and 
relatives interested in helping with the 
shingling and other work.” 

Mrs. Carlson has a plan up her sleeve 
for a makeshift bath and washroom that 
should make waiting for a full-fledged 
bathroom easy. Under the stairway is a 
huge closet that opens into the back porch. 
By closing that door with a window and 
opening a door from the kitchen into this 
space—a good three and a half by nine 
feet—the space can be utilized for lavatory 
and bathtub. A drain can find outlet thru 
the basement and, even tho water will 
eed to be carried at present, a water 
em is another one of the Carlsons’ 
“must haves” as soon as there’s money. 
Just good, all-round farm folks, the 
rlsons. They hope to make their place 
ble, attractive, and profitable. They 
for a good education for their two 

lren, and they’d like to see both of 

n become farmers. END 
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For surefire Dependability 
Be Sure Your Spark Plugs Are CHAMPIONS 


The American farmer has for many years 
shown a strong preference for Champion 
Spark Plugs. Survey after survey reveals 
that Champions are specified for every 
engine, because they insure better per- 
formance and dependability. 

Champion Spark Plugs enable the car 
owner, as well as the owner of trucks, 
tractors or stationary engines, to get plus 
performance and dependability because 
of many patented and exclusive features. 
Chief among them are Sillimanite insu- 
lators which have earned first place among 


YOU'RE ALWAYS 


all ceramic materials where strength and 
heat resistance are essential; and the sen- 
sational Sillment seal which gives positive 
assurance of spark plugs free from trouble- 
some leakage, so vital to peak perform- 
ance and economy in today’s engines, 


Profit by the experience of the majority 
of American farmers who have found that 
Champions correct poor engine perform- 
ance due to spark plugs. It pays to change 
all spark plugs, including Champions, 
every 10,000 miles or once a year. 


Ps 
AHEAD WITH e 
PLUGS 


SPARK 
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BURNING or TENDERNESS 
on BOTTOM of your FEET 


DOCTOR’S NEW 

QUICKER RELIEF! 
Get the New Super-Soft Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads if you 
have painful callouses, burn- 
ing or tenderness on the bot- 
tom of your feet. Experience 
the quicker relief they give 
+ + + how they soothe, cush- 
ion, protect the sensitive 
area. Absolutely new in de- 
shape, cammete. 


630% 


Thin Scalloped Edge. 
Separate Medica- 
tionsincluded for 
removing callouses. 

Cost but a trifle. Sold 

everywhere. Insist on 
Dr. Scholl’st 


NEW Siper-Soft 2 
ERY a OLE ALA EE 


be KILL ALL FLIES 


‘>, Placed an Deny az 
3 a Killer attracts byes 
y G effective, Neat, 


convenient — 
Willnot soil or injure 
Lasts all season. 20c at 


dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N. ¥: 


» CALLOUSES 






















OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 


You Can Quickly Weave 














Your Loom—A Cardboard Circle 


Imacine how pretty a set of these 
dainty spider-web doilies would look on 
your table. Or what a welcome gift to 
the new bride! You can quickly weave a 
set, using crochet cotton and home- 
made ‘‘looms’’—just circles you cut 
from heavy cardboard. 

Suc cessful Farming’s booklet, ‘*‘How 
to Weave Useful Novelties,’’ (No. K165), 
gives you complete instructions and 
directions for making these charming 
doilies. Other items you can as easily 
weave: a lovely evening purse, a smart 
pillow top, pretty scarves, place mats, 
belts, afghans, knitting bags, and many 
other inexpensive items. The book costs 
only 10c. Send for your copy today. 


Address: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3207 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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VETERINARY 


New Erysipelas Vaccine 


A HUGE FIELD experiment indicates that 
swine erysipelas can be prevented by simul- 
taneous injection of protective serum and a 
live culture of the germ. This is followed in 
14 days by a double dose of the culture. 

Almost unknown 10 years ago, erysipelas 
has been reported in more than 40 states. 
Worst feature of the disease is that the 
causative germ will live and thrive in the 
soil of lots and pastures. This means a 
perennial menace and a special hazard to 
baby pigs. 

On farms where the disease is known to 
exist, vaccination of pigs as young as a 
week old is advocated. Sows should be 
vaccinated annually if held over. No ad- 
verse reactions other than stiffness have 
been reported following injection of the 
erysipelas serum and culture, even on pigs 
a few days old. At rare intervals cases of 
‘serum shock” may be seen, but this is 
usually not fatal. 

Farmers who wish to avoid trouble with 
erysipelas should be very cautious in bring- 
ing newly purchased feeder pigs onto the 
home premises. They should be kept in a 
lot away from the home herd for at least 
three weeks. 

Common symptoms of erysipelas are 
diarrhea; prostration; stiffness; lameness; 
big joints; eyes free from exudate; fast 
shrink; high fever; and, very often, a pe- 
culiar red discoloration of the ears, inner 
surface of the legs, and belly. The disease 
resembles hog cholera so closely that a 
laboratory examination is often necessary 
to tell them apart. 


Use Phenothiazine With Care 


No pDousBT ABOUT IT, Phenothiazine, the 
new worm remedy, is proving very efficient. 
It seems especially valuable against stom- 
ach worms of sheep and cattle as well as 
caecal worms of fowls. Further, its effici- 
ency against bloodsucking red worms of 
horses is almost perfect. 

But, as with all new drug products, field 
usage is bringing out some facts not noticed 
by the research men. There have been 


several reports of serious and even fatal 
results when the drug was given to horses 
in average doses. No one is quite clear as 
to just why some horses respond badly to 
the drug. It is thought that those having 
latent swamp fever or that are over-weak 
are poor risks. 

In New Mexico several head of valuable 
saddle horses were killed when the owner 
mixed up a little more than the average 
dose of Phenothiazine in the feed ration. 

This is a good drug and a valuable drug, 
but let’s don’t kill it by careless usage or 
misusage. Several veterinarians have ex- 
pressed the opinion that horses should have 
a mild purge and be “‘conditioned” for a 
few days before treatment. 

Further studies are needed to show just 
why Phenothiazine is seriously toxic for 
some horses while others take a dose with- 
out any ill effects whatever. 


Disease-Prevention Hints 


Durinc the summer months beef cattle 
on pasture should be inspected frequently 
for evidence of pinkeye. Any animals show- 
ing eye lesions should be taken from pasture 
and confined in a darkened barn or shed. 


Geese are known to contract a species of 
coccidiosis which affects the kidneys. It 
usually appears in birds from one to two 
months old. 


Decomposed algae or green scum on 
ponds and lakes has been known to poison 
cattle. 


Sweet-clover hay sometimes causes 
abortion in ewes. However, a contagious 
abortion disease due to a germ of the Vibrio 
type is more common and is usually traced 
to the water supply. 


One of the best preventives of heat- 
stroke in work horses is a daily application 
of currycomb and brush. Rest horses fre- 
quently with their heads into the wind on 
hot days. Cut down on the corn and supply 
plenty of salt. Sudden cessation of sweating 
is one of the first danger symptoms. 





OSCAR 

















Oscar “Don't — the salad dressing!” 
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Barnyard Dust Bowl 
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per square yard per inch of thickness, 
with a maximum of about two pounds per 
square yard. Then the surfacing in the 
windrows is spread over the road and is 
harrowed; and the calcium chloride is 
worked in. Sprinkling and shaping are the 
next steps in the process. The best time to 
do this work is during the drying-out period 
after a rain. Do not apply calcium chloride 
during cold, damp weather. Dragging dur- 
ing wet weather will prevent pitting. Patch- 
ing is done by mixing the chemical with 
moistened fine surfacing and tamping in 
place. The wearing surface will remain 
smooth without the addition of surface 
materials. 

Calcium chloride retards the evapora- 
tion of moisture during dry, hot weather 
while it absorbs moisture from the air dur- 
ing damp periods. It is this dampness that 
prevents dust. After a little use the wearing 
surface becomes smooth and hard. 


For the salt treatment, any commercial 
type is satisfactory, or salt brine may be 
used. Just enough water should be used so 
that the mixture with soil will be sticky, 
but not sloppy. Some highway engineers 
specify three-fourths to one and one-fourth 
gallons of water per square yard per inch 
of thickness of surfacing. The amount to be 
used dry is usually two pounds per square 
yard for a three-inch thickness of road. To 
replace the surface as it wears off, cover to 
a depth of one-half inch with soil mixture 
composed of :v2 pounds of salt to a cubic 
yard of road material. During the rainy 
season it may be necessary to spread one- 
half inch crushed stone or gravel to dry up 
the plastic surface. 

There are many oils in use as dust pre- 
ventives anc builders. The common- 
est and easiest to apply are crude petroleum 
and crankcase drainings. The surface prep- 
aration is the same as specified where 
chemicals are to be used. Loose surfacing 
is scraped or brushed to each side in wind- 
rows, and oil is uniformly sprinkled by any 
means available—thru a piece of hori- 
zontal pipe perforated with small holes 
every couple of inches and connected to a 
drum placed on the rear of a truck or 
wagon, or even by a sprinkling can with 
holes enlarged. 


Tue idea is to apply just enough oil to 
cover the dust particles so that they will 
stick together. More than this causes the 
oil to act as a lubricant rather than a 
binder. After each sprinkling, spread a 
layer of surfacing, and compact by using 
the driveway. 

All the types of construction described 
are considered low cost in highway work. 
Any farmer should be able to build a 
pretty good, dust-free driveway after a little 
practice and experience; and let me assure 
him the work will prove worth while.— 
Otto E, Brunkow. 





Two helpful guides in building all-weather 
and dust-free drives and service areas are: 
(1) U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous Publication 272, 
(“‘Driveways’’) which may be had for 10 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and a blueprint-instruction sheet 
for drives and parking areas (‘Proved Details, 
Driveways No. 1") at 10 cents from the 
Building Editor, Successful Farming, 4807 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa. 








One simple step of yours 


may keep their world together... 


The farm—your farm—is their world. 
You want them to keep it—stay there, 
where they belong, if you should 
have to leave them. 


You can take one simple step that 
would keep their world together if 
you should go before your plans are 
completed. 


See a Northwestern Mutual agent! 
He will show 
you how a 
small annual 
investment— 
no more than 
the price of a 


a ~ 


MORE THAN 
700,000 POLICYNOLDERS 





’ 


beef or a few pigs—will provide a 
guaranteed income each month for 
your wife for several years after you 
die, so she can run the farm with a 
hired hand until your boys are able to 
take over. He will show you how to 
make funds quickly available for meet- 
ing the immediate financial problems 
which your death would create. 


Don’t wait until you have “more 
time to plan.”’ Take this easy first step 
now—and take it the low cost North- 
western Mutual way—the way already 
followed by more than 100,000 
farmers. 


We ze THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Are you earning 
$150 to $250 
Per Month? 


lr YOU aren’t earning from $150 to 
$250 per month, now is the time to do 
something about it! If you know farm- 
ers and their problems, have a car, and 
are interested in a selling job, write to 
Sales Manager, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SUCCESSFUL 


| 
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4d Duplp ROTARY SCRAPER 








MIDWEST HEAVY DUTY 
GRAIN BIN Order now before 


prices advance and 
while Bins can be made. Safe storage 
Can be sealed for loans. 7 sizes 500 bu. 
up. Agents wanted. 

Midwest Steel Prod. Co. 
730 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
Be oe 


S HAW /erry-Po/ GARDEN TRACTOR 


LOW COST POWER for home gardens, poultry and 
| fruit ranches, estates, green houses, mowing parks, ete. 
| . P. Write for 10 


. © 
— SHAW MFG. CO., 4807 Front St., 
Kansas. 
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WOMAN with a mop, a pail of water 

and a bottle of “LYSOL” can rout 
an army of invisible enemy germs that 
cause Infection and epidemics. Keep- 
ing your household well is as important 
as the physical well-being of the boys 
in training camps. 


With “LYSOL” in your cleaning 
water you can kill germ “saboteurs” in 
the sink, garbage pail, bathroom. . . 
on floors, walls, and in dark, damp, neg- 
lected spots throughout your household. 


Enlist now for the 
War on germs. 


Keep your house hospital-clean. 
Help prevent the spread of 
epidemics and infection 
by disinfecting as you clean 
with “LYSOL”. 


* 


This is the housewife's 
home defense 


* 


Keep your house hospital-clean by 
disinfecting as you clean...with 
“LYSOL”! “LYSOL” is used in many 
of the nation’s leading hospitals—and 
in most American homes. 


FREE! Home Defense Health Kit 
with your purchase of “LYSOL” 2 


Contains: Graphic First Aid 
Wall Chart based on latest lessons 
learned in London. Also a new 
Home Training Course in Nurs- 
ing, Sick Room Care, First Aid, 
Fire Prevention, and other home 
defense instruction. 


FREE... Get yours today at your 
druggist with purchase of “LYSOL” 
(any size). Act now. 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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FOR HOME DEFENSE... DISINFECT AS YOU CLEAN... WITH “LYSOL” 
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LABOR THAT REPAYS - 


Certain labor brings high pay 

In a woman's life: The day 

Fruit is gathered and preserved 
Clear as amber, she has served 
Well, indeed, and she can know 
Satistaction’s ruddy glow. 


When her wash is on the line, 

And the snowy linens shine, 

Mingled with gay prints that blow, 
Whipped by wind, her heart can know 
A glad partnership with sun 

And the wind, in work well done. 


But the hour that best repays 

In the silver coin of praise 

ls the eveningtime when Love 
Holds her close, long mindful of 
The high service she has given. 
Truly, this is pay from Heaven. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


We HAVE a job to do. You, and I, and 
everyone. Our job is this: to make America 
strong . . . Defense is planes and guns. It is 
equipping an army to man our military 
weapons. It is this, and more. It is building 
the health, the physical fitness, the social 
well-being of all our people, and doing it the 
democratic way. Hungry people, under- 
nourished people, ill people, do not make 
for a strong defense. This, then, is our job— 
not all of it, but a vital part: Let us make 
every American strong, stronger than ever 
before, sturdier in body, steadier in nerves, 
surer in living.—Harriet Elliott of the National 
Defense Commission. 


Successful Homemaking Department 


@ @ It takes a world disaster, unfortunately, 
to awaken a people to the need of defending 
peace. Of course, the farm woman occupies 
a key position in plans for any defense be- 
cause she is already doing the most basic job 
in the world. It is heartening to note the 
response she is making to the need for great- 
er emphasis on the simple, homely tasks such 
as canning and gardening, with an eye 
alert to the nutritional needs of her family 
and community. 

The importance of farm-grown foods to 
the national welfare cannot be overempha- 
sized. The efforts of millers to make avail- 
able the new, enriched flour have done much 
to focus needed attention on the vitamin 
content of our dairy, meat, poultry, and 
garden products. Meal planning deserves a 
primary place in the long list of the home- 
maker’s daily tasks. Successful Farming has 
long recognized this fact and, every month, 
our readers are offered a menu which is an 
example of good meal planning. See page 53. 

One of the things we can do for farm and 
home permanency and a satisfactory life 
there is beautification of the home and 
grounds. But food and shelter are funda- 
mental problems. In our efforts to solve them 
satisfactorily we should not overlook the 
cultural phases of the home—the cultiva- 
tion of good books, good music, and other 
essential recreations. 

Such seemingly unimportant things as 
keeping a history of your farm and family, 
bringing family records up to date, keeping 
a guest book—these add to the natural gra- 
ciousness of farm living and will be treasured 
by your children and their children. A 
satisfying home life is the basic step toward 
building a permanent national defense 
against war, depression, or trouble when- 
ever or wherever it may come. 
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A million blue-ribbon winners. There 


could be that many if husbands and 


children were judges and all canners 





Ribbon- 
for Canners 


DO set your heart on making every jar of 
canned food a blue-ribbon winner. 


DO be as particular about the food you 
can for the family consumption as contest 
entries. Isn’t family approval worth as 
much as a blue ribbon? 


DO scald all jars. Washing them in soapy 
water and rinsing is not enough. In scald- 
ing, bring the jars to the boiling point and 
allow 15 to 20 minutes for complete steri- 
lization. Be sure to sterilize all lids thoroly. 
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natchers 


By Lois Madsen 


DO clean vegetables and containers thoro- 
ly. Use a stiff brush on firm vegetables and 
lift fruit up and down thru a pan of water, 
rather than letting the water run off. 


DO remember beauty is more than skin 
deep. Choose foods which are clean, fresh, 
and in prime condition. For the loveliest 
pack, select even-sized products. 


DO cut vegetables into uniform pieces. Use 
kitchen scissors and a sharp knife to get 
both beans and carrots into even lengths. 


DO blanch vegetables to brighten their 
green color. Beans and peas after a mo- 
mentary plunge into hot water will give 
you renewed faith in chlorophyll. 


DO can as soon after picking as possible. 
If the morning threatens to be uncomfort- 
ably hot, gather your vegetables in the 
evening, and spread them out on news. 
papers in a cool place. Can early in the 
morning. 


DO use Government timetable specifica- 
tions. Don’t trust your memory on the 
processing time; get your notebook down 
from the cupboard and make a final check. 


DO cover all packs with at least an inch 
of liquid. During processing some liquid 
will evaporate, and the uncovered vege- 
tables and fruits will lose their color and 
the meats will become dry and tough. 


DO store carefully. Place jars for winter 
use in a cool, dry place, and protect them 
from a strong light so they will not fade. 


DO select your best jars for Fair exhibit. 
Label them carefully and legibly with 
matching tags. Competition is an oppor- 
tunity to learn the secret processes of other 
winners. 

DO put your best work into every jar. 
Make canning fun as well as a challenge. 


DON'T think you can fool a judge. A rib- 
bon winner must look perfect, and for the 
family it must be perfect. 


DON'T put your best products into fancy 
packs and, in exhaustion, crush the rest 
into jars for winter eating. 


DON'T cut vegetables finely. Vitamin C 
is soluble in water and destroyable by 
oxidation. The increased surface of diced 
food increases the oxidation. 


DON'T pack jars too tightly. The fruit will 
crush and break when it is removed from 
the jars for serving. 


DON'T overcook. Prolonged processing 
after the bacteria have been destroyed and 
the food thoroly cooked makes products 
less palatable and destroys the vitamins. 


DON'T give your jars a broken neck or 
seal by standing them on their lids to cool. 
Let the seal prove itself when not under 
pressure. 


DON'T test the tightness after jars are cool. 
Attempted screwing will break the seal 
and you’ll have to start over again. 


DON'T stick spices into pickles. A spice 
bag used in cooking the pickle juice will 
give the desired flavor and can easily be 
removed. No good canner puts the spices 
into the jar with the fruit. 


DON'T add artificial coloring. Apples are 
bright pink, so why try to fool the family 
or judges with bright red jelly? 


DON'T allow flecks of fruit to float thru 
a pretty jelly. Straining thru a double 
thickness of cheesecloth will clear it. 


DON'T let your reputation as a canner 
rest on numbers of quarts stored. Remem- 
ber it’s quality that brings blue ribbons. END 
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For good foods from readers. Tested in 


Successful Farming'’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


= shelves look healthy these days as 
the newly filled glasses take their places in 
shining rows. Don’t you have a wonderful 
feeling of self-satisfaction as you admire those 
firm, clear, red, purple, amber, and blue 
products? We should use jelly more—as a 
spread or garnish for party sandwiches; serve 
it with meats, salads, puddings, desserts. Sug- 
gestion for tea: Press thin slices of bread into 
very small muffin tins, brush with melted but- 
ter, and place a heaping teaspoon of clear, 
firm jelly into each bread cup; toast in a hot 
oven about five minutes. If you use various 
flavored herb jellies in the cups, they’ll ac- 
company the roast to the table. 


TOMATO AND CUCUMBER SALAD —Mrs. C. B., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


5 heads lettuce Slice each crisp head of let- 

7 cucumbers, scored and sliced tuce into 10 sections, crosswise. 

5 pounds tomatoes, sliced Arrange a few slices of cucumbers 

2% pounds white onions, sliced on lettuce, then a slice of tomato, 

2 green peppers, sliced then a slice or two of onion. Gar- 

French dressing nish with a thin slice of green 
pepper. Serve cold with French 
dressing. Serves 50. 





SNAPPY CREAM BEANS —Mrs. E. D., Wis. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


11 quarts fresh green beans 
2 onions, sliced 

1 teaspoon vinegar 

1 cup sweet or sour cream 

2 tablespoons flour 

Salt and pepper 


Cook beans and sliced onions in 
boiling, salted water until tender; 
drain. Cook down water in which 
they were cooked to half cup or 
less. Add vinegar and cream (the 
thicker the better). Thicken with 
flour. Season with salt and pep- 
per. Cook until smooth, stirring. Pour sauce over beans and 
onions and serve immediately. Serves eight. 





REFRIGERATOR ROLLS —Mrs. J. O., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm wa- 
ter; add sugar, well-beaten egg, 
and half the flour. Beat sponge 
thoroly; let stand in warm place 
until light. Sift remaining flour, 
salt, baking powder, and soda to- 
gether. Add with melted shorten- 
ing to sponge. Knead well. Brush 
with melted fat; cover and chill in 
refrigerator 24 hours. Pinch off 
sufficient dough to make into desired amount of rolls; let rise 
until light. Bake in hot oven (400°) 20 to 25 minutes. Brush 
with melted butter; cool. Makes four dozen clover-leaf rolls. 


1 package granular yeast 
234 cups lukewarm water 

¥4 cup sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

81% to 9 cups flour 

1 tablespoon salt 

4 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 

%e cup melted lard 









It's bread and jelly for tea! Before making rolled sandwiches, 
















chill bread thoroly 


SOUTHERN SPOON BREAD —M. S., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Combine corn meal, salt, sug- 
ar, butter, water, and two cups 
milk in saucepan. Cook over 
medium heat, stirring constantly 
until mixture thickens. Remove 
from heat; cool. Add eggs and re- 
maining two cups milk. Pour into 
a hot, greased baking dish, and 
bake in a moderate oven (325°) 45 minutes. Serve at once with 
plenty of butter or maple sirup. Serves eight to 10. 


114 cups white corn meal 
2 teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons suger 

4 tablespoons butter 

2 cups water 

4 cups milk 

6 eggs, well beaten 





SOUR CHERRY AND STRAWBERRY JAM —R. L., N. Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 pound fully ripened sour cherries To prepare fruit: Stem and pit 
1 quart fully ripened strawberries cherries; crush thoroly, or grind. 
6 cups sugar Crush thoroly or grind straw- 
VY bottle fruit pectin berries. Mix sugar and three cups 

combined fruits in a large kettle. 
Bring to a full rolling boil, stirring constantly. Boil hard one 
minute. Remove from heat and add bottled fruit pectin, stirring. 
Skim by turns for just five minutes to cool slightly and prevent 
floating fruit. Pour quickly into sterilized glasses. Seal hot jam 
at once. Makes nine six-ounce glasses of jam. 





VANILLA ICE CREAM —Mrs. I. R. W., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Scald milk. Beat sugar and egg 
yolks. Add with vanilla and salt 
to scalded milk; chill. Fold 
1 teaspoon vanilla whipped cream into stiff-beaten 
fg teaspoon salt egg whites; add chilled milk mix- 
3 cups heavy cream, whipped ture and mix. Place in freezing 
4 egg whites, beaten stiff tray of mechanical refrigerator. 

When partially frozen, beat. Stir 
once more during freezing. This may also be made in ice cream 
freezer. Serves eight to 10. [ Continued on page 52 


1 cup milk 
1 cup sugar 
4 egg yolks, beaten 
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By Gladys M. Johnson 


4 DOESN’ T matter what Molly 
puts on, she looks pretty in any- 
thing; she has style.” You have 
said this many times as you have 
noticed Molly’s fine carriage, her 
flat abdominal lines, and tucked-in 
hips. You’ve told yourself you had 
to be born with a good posture, so 
you might as well quit wishing you 
looked like Molly. 

That’s silly. You’re following the 
line of least resistance if you be- 
lieve this. Of course Molly has 
physical beauty, and you can have 
it, too. Let’s have a look at you. 
First of all, how do you stand? 

Take a profile look at yourself in 
a full-length mirror. Uh huh! Just 
as I thought! A saggy tummy and 
jelly-shelf hips. So you think you 
were born like that and there is 
nothing you can do about it? 

Well, Molly’s been the subject 
of posture pests. Her Mom, Dad, 
and Aunt Sara have been saying, 
“Pull in your tummy, hold your 
head high, keep your chin in, and 
toe straight ahead when you walk,” 
for so long that Molly is now a 
victim of a good-posture habit. At 
first Molly balked at all these cor- 
rections, but she had to tighten up 
those flabby tummy muscles. She 
pretended an angel in the sky had 
tied a string to the crown of her 
head so she had to hold her head 
up. She improved in spite of herself. 

You can do this, too, even if you 
don’t have any posture pests at your 
house to help keep you from having 
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the summer slump—or any slump. 

Get busy and make these posture 
resolutions for yourself. Read them 
every morning: 

1. I will pull in my stomach. 

2. I will hold my head high. 

3. I will try to point my toes 

straight ahead when I walk. 

4. I will exercise every day to 

strengthen my weak muscles. 

Your body is a wonderful ma- 
chine, and it responds quickly to 
just a little bit of pampering. You’ll 
be surprised at the results you'll 
get. 

If you have been lazy about good 
standing posture, then you will have 
trouble the first time you attempt 
to tuck in your abdominal muscles. 
You'll take a deep breath, bite 
your lip, hold in your tummy, and 
give up. You can’t keep this up, so 
you are discouraged. 

Come, come now, get busy. 
That’s right, get into your slack 
suit. Get down on the floor and try 
this: Lie flat on the floor with the 
knees bent and the feet on the floor, 
fingertips meeting under the neck. 
Tighten the abdominal muscles and 
make the lower back touch the 
floor. Do this five times at first. 

Hold this position and slowly slide 
your feet to the floor until your legs 
are flat on the floor; keep them as 
straight as you can without raising 
your back. Now, bend one knee to 
the chest; keep the other leg flat on 
the floor. Hug the bent knee. to 
your chest. Slowly raise and then 
lower the other leg. Try this five 
times. That’s enough for a start. 

You'll be [ Continued on page 49 








1. Stand with feet 18 inch 
out to the side; 
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What Your Nails 
Reveal 


By Maxine Schweiker 


a blunt nails denote useful hands, belonging to a 
person who is never happier than when she’s busy. Long, 
wide nails show that your creative temperament gives you 
deep pleasure in music, poetry, flowers. Long, narrow nails 
tell your hands are most at home fluttering over teacups, or 
among silks and satins. Don’t let yourself be too frivolous! 

Brittle nails reveal that your vitality is at low ebb, or 
perhaps nerves are bothering you. Check your diet, for it 
may be low in calcium. White spots say you should be more 
careful at manicure time. You probably hurt the base of 
the nail with harsh treatment. Ugly ridges show that you’ve 
had a high fever, seasickness, change of diet, or general 
systemic disorder. These can cause horizontal or vertical 
ridges. 

Chewed nails say you could do with more will power. 
Cultivate poise, a calm disposition, and see if you have a 
deepseated problem that causes you to bite your nails. 
Hangnails reveal your cuticle is getting out of control. Get 
after it with some oil and an orange stick and keep it in 
its place! Beautiful nails denote that your health and beauty 
habits are probably good, and you’re to be commended on 
your diet. 

Most of us know less about our nails than any other 
beauty asset. Sometimes they seem strong, sometimes brittle, 
sometimes unmarred, and sometimes scarred with ridges 
and white spots. But why? That’s the big question! 

Liquid nail polish often gets a big share of the blame, 
for to many people it seems only logical that these lacquers 
must have harmful effects on the nails. Sorry to disappoint 
any of you cosmetic-haters, but polish actually seems to 
protect the nails against bruises and jars, instead of harm- 
ing them in any way. 

It is generally oonceded that your nails are pretty ac- 
curate signposts of your health, if you only know how to 
interpret them. Ridges, white spots, brittleness, all these 
can give you hints about your health, so pay attention to 
them. White spots on the nails generally come from a 
bruise at the matrix while the nail was quite young. The 
matrix is the soft, tender part of the [ Continued on page 48 
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I. Round about three o’clock when the 
sun is still doing strong duty, wouldn’t this 
thermos jug, filled with a refreshing, cold 
drink, be a welcome sight? It keeps foods 
and liquids cold or hot for many hours, due 
to the new, non-settling fiberglas insula- 
tion. For easy pouring you have the chrome- 
plated spigot. There are four large, non- 
rusting drinking cups that fitin the opening 
under the seal. For threshing time, for pic- 
nics, for trips, for everyday use, this is just 
right! About $4.95. Other models, from 
$1.25. (Therm-a-jug, Knapp-Monarch 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


2. This little knife looks fragile, but it isn’t; it 
is called “‘lron-Glass.”’ It is made of a trans- 
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All Around the House 


Good Ideas From Our Readers 


parent plastic and won't tarnish. Use it for cut- 
ting pies, cakes, citrus fruits, vegetables; use it 
for paring. When it becomes dull it can be 
sharpened with an ordinary paring knife. 
Comes in blue, rose, green, or crystal. It would 
make an attractive gift. About 59 cents. (Ren- 
wal Distributing Co., Inc., 915 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. ) 


3. There are so many times one needs a 
scale in the kitchen, we’ve placed it on the 
“must” list. An attractive feature of this 
25-pound household scale is the trans- 
parent plastic covering over the dial, pro- 
tecting it from dust, dirt, and repeated 
washings that eventually fade the mark- 
ings. This covering can be wiped clean 
with a wet cloth. An adjusting screw resets 
the pointer at zero for even measuring 
when a scoop or bow! is used on the scale. 
Comes in white with red or black trim. 
About $1.75. (Hanson Scale Co., 525 N. 
Ada Street, Chicago, Illinois.) 


A. Here is a rug binding that you iron on to 
stay. All you need is the rug, the binding, and 
a moderately warm iron. The binding is 
treated with an adhesive on the underside. 
Comes in one-and-one-half-inch width in a 
range of 24 colors. Other uses are many: 
closing worn seams of rugs and carpets, repair- 
ing broken book bindings, closing open rain- 
coat seams, stiffening belts, and so on. About 
10 cents a yard. (Gilman B. Smith Co., Inc., 
121 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


@@® As she removes buttons from old 
clothes, Mrs. J. D., Michigan, strings them 
on thread and puts them in her button box. 
This way, the same type buttons are easy to 
find, and you know at once how many you 
have. 


@® If flies or mosquitoes hover around your 
screens Mrs. A. F., Illinois, advises rubbing 
screens with kerosene. To keep ants away, 
A. A. T., lowa, suggests brushing kerosene 
around the doorframes, floor boards, window 
sills, and any other places where they're 
likely to enter. 


@® Mrs. D. F. R., South Dakota, uses 
half-inch-wide, waterproof adhesive tape 
and black indelible ink for labeling canned 
food, recording also the date canned. This 
is good for a damp cellar. Mrs. P. M. C., 
Kansas, suggests placing a small piece of 
this same kind of adhesive tape on your 
thumb before stringing beans to keep the 
thumb tip from becoming tender and sore. 


@® At canning season a good-sized square 
of sandpaper serves as a jar-lid tightener for 
Mrs. H. J. A., South Dakota. It takes a firm 
grip and doesn't slip, allowing her to do a fine 
job fast. 


@® A double thickness of screening nailed 
to the lower half of the screen door will add 
strength where needed when there are 
little ones in the home, says Miss G. J., 
Minnesota. It will prevent bulges and holes 
usually caused by small hands and knees. 


@® Mrs. L. U. B., Michigan, keeps a large 
cooky sheet in the bottom of her oven. When 


* Household News 


pies or other baked foods run over, the excess 
goes onto the cooky sheet, which is easily re- 
moved and cleaned. 


@® Have you an old fishing reel around 
the house? Mrs. C. R. W., Ohio, fastened a 
reel to a small block of wood, then to the 
inside of a cupboard door. It’s a very handy 
string collector and dispenser. Wind on 
string as it comes off packages, and reel it 
off when needed. 


@® Miss R. H., Michigan, uses her electric 
mixer for churning butter. She fills a large 
bowl about two-thirds full of cream and turns 
the beater to high speed. This saves lots of 
time and labor, says Miss H. 


@® Pin each pair of soiled hose or socks 
together at the toes before putting them in 
the laundry basket. You can wash and 
hang the pairs together. Throw one stock- 
ing over the line and you won’t need a 
clothespin. When dry, the stockings are 
already paired. 


@® Mrs. E. P., Minnesota, finds a black or 
dark skirt easy on the eyes when she is cro- 
cheting. The lap is the space on which the eyes 
are most likely to light during the work, and 
the darkness prevents eyestrain. 


@® Mrs. W. F., Pennsylvania, makes pil- 
low slips from the corners of worn-out 
sheets. Cut a piece from each corner the 
size of pillow slips, and sew the two to- 
gether to make one slip. They are already 
hemmed. One sheet will make one pair of 
pillowcases. 


(® To avoid towel mix-ups when there are 
several children in the family, Mrs. J. W., 
Nebraska, suggests painting spring-type 
clothespins a different color for each person 
and fastening them to the bathroom wall. As- 
sign a color to each child and clip his towel 
and washcloth to that color clothespin. It helps 
when the color of the child's toothbrush cor- 
responds with that of the clothespin. 


@® Mrs. L. N., Nebraska, shaves a little 
paraffin into hot starch and stirs until it’s 
melted. It keeps the iron from sticking to 
the clothes when ironing, and gives the 
starched pieces a nice luster. 


@@® Mrs. E. F. S., Wisconsin, rips out the 
thread holding pants cuffs in place and re- 
places them with snap fasteners. When the trou- 
sers are washed the cuffs can be let down 
easily to brush out the collected dust. It is 
easier to iron the cuffs down first, and it doesn't 
take long to snap them in place. 


@® The lid of the glue can won’t stick, 
says Mrs. B. N., Nebraska, if the cap and 
top are washed and a bit of vaseline applied 
to both. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea’ published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor. 
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These Ohio farm women campers cool off in Lake Erie. Aren't they lucky? 


By Kathryn T. Bell 


Au this talk of farm women’s camps 
might have shocked Great Grandma, 
but believe me it’s real adventure to 
farm women of 1941. 

And why not go off to camp for two 
or three days or a week? The men 
usually take that much time for hunt- 
ing and fishing, so don’t feel guilty 
about going. This is your chance to 
catch up on rest, relaxation, and fun. 

Last summer I visited the Preston 
County, Minnesota, camp, and as long 
as I live ’ll remember it as being just 
about the most fun I have ever had. 
On top of this I had my first get-ac- 
quainted lesson on antique glassware 
and heard a flower-arrangement les- 
son which made me resolve to try to 
do things beautifully! 


THERE was a storm brewing the 
evening I drove into the Lanesboro 
camp, and just as I arrived it broke 
loose. I found the women hustling 
around closing windows, making up 
the cots, hanging up clothes—and 
everyone was talking and laughing 
and running to see the downpour. 

Mealtime never failed to bring out 
the best in the tricksters. I never before 
saw so many clever folks all at one 
place. I suppose that is what always 
happens when “girls” from 21 to 75 
years of age break away from the hum- 
drum routine tasks of home life and 
really let their hair down. The women 
had brought the food from home and 
had hired cooks to prepare it. This was 
the first step in making farm women 
feel like real vacationers. 

Informal discussions are an impor- 
tant part of a camp program, and 
no leader ever has trouble getting the 
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Music study and just 
plain, old-fashioned sing- 
ing are part of the camp 
fun. Everyone takes part 


women to talk. Ideas— 
and good ideas—are ex- 
pressed. Thoughts are 
rearranged, mental 
housecleaning goes on, 
and campers emerge 
with a fresh outlook on 
their problems. 

Last year at Camp 
Hauberg in Illinois the 
women discussed “The Homemaker 
and Her Community.” At Camp Jud- 
son in the Black Hills, discussion cen- 
tered around “Building Good Family 
Living.’’ A demonstration discussion 
on “Hostessing Made Easy” gave the 
Ozark vacationers some new ideas. 


CRrarts get their full measure of at- 
tention. What woman doesn’t enjoy 
using her hands to make a raffia purse, 
a new belt, or fine plaque painting? 


Flag lowering 
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is always a quiet and impressive ceremonial 


You'll catch a special magic at a 
farm women’s camp, where America’s 
busiest homemakers take time out to 
sing and swim, exchange ideas, play 
folk games, take a boat trip, renew ac- 
quaintances, and make new friend- 
ships. You’ll have a bubbling, spar- 
kling kind of fun that will minimize 
your home problems. You’ll go home 
with the same kind of a feeling you get 
when you catch that first breath of 
spring sweeping from the meadow. enp 
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It Started With Moving 
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-and a dining-room sparkles anew. After all, convenience in 


practical, everyday living is the basis of good home-decorating 


By Jessie Lou Lyons 


= family was surprised when I 
moved our old dining table away from 
the center of the room where it had 
stood for 15 years, and pushed it back 
against the wall nearest the kitchen. 
But everyone, from Dad down to little 
Jim, was excited over the results, for 
that move was the beginning of a more 
attractive dining-room and one that 
saves me hundreds of steps every week. 

With the table in its new position, 
the wall on that side of the room called 
for some radically different treatment. 
The answer was a set of hanging 
shelves (painted gray to match the 
walls) hung directly above the table. 
Onto the shelves went a gay cream 
pitcher and sugar bowl, the salt and 
pepper shakers, a small water pitcher, 
and the squatty candlesticks with their 
stubby red candles that we so often 
light at suppertime. 

With a peasant tablecloth of red and 
white cotton, that side of the dining- 
room took on a definitely happy-look- 
ing air that added a note of gaiety at 
mealtimes. 

But that was only the beginning, 
folks—only the beginning! With the 
table away from the middle of the 
room, the old rug looked its very worst 
with its patches of threadbare warp 
standing out like cat’s teeth, as my 
grandmother used to say. 

Obviously, something had to be 
done. With the combined sales talk of 
14-year-old Betty and the two boys, 
we managed to sell Dad on getting 
new linoleum. We chose a gray and 
white marbleized pattern to go with 


With the table in place, new 
linoleum and curtains, the room 
was done—and for less than $20! 
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| hung a mirror above my 
sewing machine where it 
catches view from the east 
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the gray walls. And what a joy that 
new floor really is! So clean and fresh- 
looking, and so easy to keep looking 
that way. No matter how much mud 
is tracked across it, a few swishes of 
the mop make it like new. 

Our next stopper was curtains. We 
wanted something that would go with 
the gray in walls and floor and yet 






















have a touch of red to go with the 
candles and tablecloth, something in- 
expensive and easy to launder. Finally 
our home-demonstration agent came 
to our rescue, suggesting a small- 
figured cotton print in black and white 
and red. It proved to be just the thing 
Those simple, straight-hanging cur- 
tains made the room fairly sing with 
color and cheerfulness. Best of all, they 
are easy to wash and iron, and when 
we get tired of the material as curtains, 
I know I can use it for kitchen aprons 
or to cover bed comforters for the 
boys’ room. 

With the table in its new place, and 
with our new linoleum and curtains, 
the room was practically done—and at 
a cost of less than $20! All it needed 
now was to pick up the tones of red 
here and there. Betty covered a big 
pillow with cotton print like the cur- 
tains, and put it on the gray-green 
day bed where Dad takes his noonday 
nap. 

I brought down a 12- by 18-inch 
mirror from the upstairs hall, painted 
the frame a bright red, and hung it 
above my sewing machine where it 
would catch the view from the east 

window. And the boys 
made a wide window shelf 
for my houseplants, cover- 
ing it with scraps of linole- 
um left from the floor-cov- 
ering. It’s a good idea to 
keep every scrap of left- 
over linoleum for such uses. 
It’s handy to place on closet 
floors and to line shelves 
where heavy containers are 
placed. 

Several coats of colorful 
paint on the pots that hold 
my houseplants were all 

that was necessary to provide addi- 
tional accents of color. 

The whole effect is entirely home- 
like and satisfying. After all, the room 
is developed on the fundamentals of 
practical living in general and our 
own family pattern of life in particular. 

That, according to all authorities, is 
the basis of good home-decorating. END 
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By Louise Dale 


0), We're newly married and are planning 
our furnishings. Would you suggest modernis- 
tic furniture or traditional period pieces? We 
like some of the first type, but wonder if it is 
just a fad and will ‘‘go out” in a few years. 


A. There is a good line of Modern furni- 
ture today which we feel will stand the test 
of time just as the period pieces have. It is 
very simple and of slender lines—a far cry 
from the garish, bulbous pieces that were 
called “‘modernistic.”” I'd suggest that you 
choose pieces in a mellow honey shade. 
When selecting Modern, it is important to 
get the rest of your furnishings in the same 
feeling as the furniture, such as textured 
materials in clear, light colors. 


0), | inherited two Victorian chairs, one a low 
rocker, the other a straight chair. I'd like so 
much to use them, but the rest of my furniture is 
Eighteenth Century. Would they be terribly 
out of place used in the same room? 


A. Don’t hesitate to use these chairs with 
your other furniture. Properly placed, 
they’H add just that note of interest which 
will make your room different from the 
ordinary. If there’s a large bay window, 
arrange there a grouping of the two chairs 
with a suitable table between. Or they 
would work well one at each side of a fire- 
place. Should your room have no out- 
standing architectural features, use these 
choice pieces as odd, pull-up chairs. 


0), Are there window shades which can 
actually be washed with soap and water? 


A Yes, there are shades which will with- 
stand soap and water and come out shin- 
ing. They are made of a waterproofed 
percale, and usually are available in 
several light colors. Most leading stores 
carry them. 


0) The finish on our mahogany piano is very 
dark and cracked. Could we refinish it without 
hurting its tone? 


A. Your piano can be refinished without 
damage to the tone quality of the instru- 
ment, but it is really no job for an 
amateur. I would suggest that you put it 
in the hands of an expert. In all large cities 
there are shops, usually in connection with 
the leading piano dealers, where such re- 
finishing can be done. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. This service is free. 





“Look ... Fels-Naptha !” 


Why, of course! What cou/d that creamy cloud 
be—but a blob of rich Fels-Naptha suds . . . floating 
in a big blue bowl? What could be so wonderfully 
white . . . except linens washed with Fels-Naptha Soap? 
You'll see Nature turn skywriter many times this 
Summer. Painting this almost-perfect picture of what 
it’s like to wash the Fels-Naptha way. 

Almost-perfect ... because no picture can show 
how Fels-Naptha’s two cleaners, gentle naptha and 
richer, golden soap, work together im cool water, to 
make your washing easier and quicker. 

Lots of women turn to Fels-Naptha Soap in Summer. 

Why don’t you? 


Golden bar or Golden chips_ 
Fels-Naptha 
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WOMEN 
AND CARROTS | -') 


have one enemy in common# 





emy is dryness. Dryness robs 
*s skin of its youthful beauty. 
‘cold steals from vegetables and 
hits their garden freshness, robs meats 
bf their rich nutritive juices. Guard 
your foods against rapid drying out and 
the exchanging of flavors. Give them 
the protection of proper moisture and 
clean-washed, vitalized air available 
only in the air-conditioned ice refrig- 
erator. Economical—costs a third to a 
half as much as other types... aservic- 
ing of ice lasts three to five days or longer. 
Plenty of pure, crystal-clear, taste-free 
ice cubes. Ask your Ice Service Man or 
local Ice Company today for a free trial. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
In Canada: 137 Wellington Street W., Toronto 


FOR PERFECT REFRIGERATION 
Cote wltne cb not cnotgle... USE ICE! 


WE CHALLENGE YOU TO LOOK AT ALL 3! 


Before you buy any refrigerator get the of both proper moisture and clean- 
facts about all 3 types—then choose. We washed air, in addition to constant cold. 
challenge you to match the 1941 air- We challenge you to match its remark- 
conditioned ICE refrigerator in sheer able economy—its complete freedom 
food-keeping ability—in its provision from breakdowns, defrosting and noise. 









The modern ice refrigerator: 
illustrated is a large fam- 
ily size VITALAIRE priced at 
.50 f.o.b. factory. Gen- 
uine air-conditioned ice re- 
frigerators recommended by 
the National Association of 


Ice Industries are manufac- 
| tured under the following 
trade names: COOLERATOR, 


ICEDAIRE, OLYMPIC, 
PROGRESS and VITALAIRE. 
_. Your local Ice Company will 
show you a wide variety of 
styles and sizes available on 
easy termsat pricesranging 
from $29.50 to $94.50. 








1 ae 
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What Your Nails Reveal 


[ Continued from page 43 


nail just below the half-moon. Sort of an 
“unborn nail’’! 

Ridges, both horizontal and vertical, 
often mar the nails. Both of these condi- 
tions indicate some nervous disorder or 
disturbance of the system. Even so trivial 
an ill as seasickness can cause them in 
some people. Horizontal ridges may indi- 
cate an injury, or some systemic upset that 
caused your nail to stop growing for a 
short time. 

Your nails split and break? Your health 
par probably took a dive some time ago, 
and your lowered vitality expressed itself 
in brittle nails and lackluster hair. In many 
cases it indicates a calcium deficiency, 
which means you need more milk in your 
diet. Nightly applications of oil may help 
if the condition is due in part to dryness. 


Axyruinc from a broken heart to a 
broken nail can be mended, if you know 
how to do it! We haven’t any recipes for 
broken hearts, but a broken or split nail 
can be mended with Scotch tape and 
covered with your usual coat of polish. 

Now let’s tackle one of the greatest 
enemies of attractive hands—nail nibbling. 
Nails that are constantly being chewed just 
can’t be beautiful, and this habit in time 
ruins the shape of your nails so that no 
amount of clever artifice can make them 
attractive. 

Nothing can stop you from this ugly 
habit except plenty of will power. How- 
ever, there are tricks that make this easier, 
and you might as well benefit by them. 
Get a 10-cent box of emery boards and 
distribute them in your purse, in the car, 
desk drawers, apron pockets, so that when- 
ever you do break or bite a nail you can 
immediately smooth down any annoying 
rough edges that invite further damage. 

Rough cuticle is another nail nuisance, 
and what a toll it takes in silk stockings! 
Keep it pushed back with your towel each 
time you dry your hands, or with the blunt 
end of an orange stick, but never cut it! 
I like to use the handy new cuticle cream 
(“‘Pledge” is the name) that comes in a 
tube and squeezes out thru a little brush 
on the end. It’s grand for lazy or busy 
people, for this brush enables you to apply 
the cream and push back the cuticle 
at the same time. 

If your nails and hands are attractive 
enough to deserve everyone’s attention, 
you can run the full color range in polishes, 
down to the deepest mahoganies and 
blood-reds. But few of us do have such 
lovely nails, and have to content ourselves 
with light and medium shades, including 
the smart coral and geranium shades. 


Potisu can conceal a lot of nail faults 
and add personality to your hands. If your 
hands are the strong, capable type, you 
probably keep your nails short and only 
slightly oval. For a party, carry the polish 
clear to the tips, leaving only a tiny half- 
moon visible. Your fingers will suddenly 
take on added length and grace. 

Artistic hands generally have long fin- 
gers, and nails can be worn longer and 
more pointed. With such graceful hands as 
these, you can wear polish any way you 
like, clear to the tips or leaving visible 
half-moons and tips. 

With these tricks to guide you, and by 
cultivating a good H. Q. (health quo- 
tient), you should have nails that are 
smart “finishing touches”’ to your hands! 
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That Summer Slump 
[ Continued from page 43 ] 


stiff in your mid-regions the following 
morning, but try these same two exercises 
anyway. Then increase them to 10 times. 

Later on in the week add exercises 5A, 
B, and C to your list. Then try the bicycle 
exercise. If you are interested in other ex- 
ercises, Won’t you write me? 

Another automatic adjuster is your 
head. Hold it high. Pull the crown of your 
head toward the sky. Do you see what 
happens to your chest and shoulders? 

Very often when someone says 
“Straighten up!’ you throw out your 
chest and swing your shoulders back; this 
just naturally causes your abdomen and 
lower back to protrude. Don’t thrust your 
head forward—hold it high; chin in. 

Toeing straight ahead will help keep 
your body in balance so you won’t have to 
bite your tongue to keep in good posture. 

Of course, if you insist on wearing very 
high heels you’ll be out of balance all the 
time. How can you keep your body in 
perfect balance when you are standing on 
your tiptoes? Wear iow or medium-sized 
heels and keep your toes pointed straight 
ahead when you walk; swing your legs 
from the hips. 

A 4-H friend of mine told me she learned 
the secret about walking in their 4-H pro- 
gram. “I pretend I am walking on top the 
world, and try to spin the world with my 
toes as I walk.” I tried this, and it’s fun— 
and the surest test I know of proper-fitting 
shoes. You can’t walk and spin the world 
in high heels, for your toes don’t have room. 

Now, how is your sitting posture? Do 
you fall into your chair? Do you lounge in 
it with your legs sprawled out ahead of 
you? You have good leg muscles which are 
meant to get you in and out of a chair 
with no help from your arms. Try this at 
your next Club meeting. You'll be sur- 
prised at how few girls know how to get in 
and out of a chair correctly. 

Let one foot slip slightly back and lower 
the body slowly into the chair. To rise, 
advance one foot to help balance you. 

I know a 4-H Club which has posture 
checkup every six weeks. The girls bring 
their slack suits to Club, and actually do 
exercises. They know how to sit, stand, 
and walk. You can improve yourself, too, 
and be your own posture pest. Be sure to 
check up on yourself every day. END 





EUNICE 
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[HATE TO BRAG BUT 


EVEN MY MOTHER-IN-LAW ADMITS SHE 
NEVER TASTED FINER JELLY THAN THIS 


rMabe WITH SURE-JELL/ 


HERE'S HOW MOTHER-IN-LAW 
MET HER MATCH... ME! 


Mother-in-Law: Well! The bride making jelly, 
all alone! Lucky I happened along! 

Me: Come in, and watch the “bride’”’ turn 
out the neatest batch of jelly you ever 
tasted! And in just 15 minutes, now that 
my fruit’s prepared! 











other Martin, I use the new Me: You don’t know SURE-JELL! It helps all 
powdered pectin product, SURE-JELL. That fruits jell quickly and just right every 
means I only have to boil my fruit mixture time. That short boil saves juice, too. See 
Y2 minute! ... I’ve got 10 glasses of jelly. 

Mother-in-Law: 2 minute? It'll never jell! Of Mother-in-Law: I declare! Why, that’s 4 more 
all the crazy notions... than I'd get! 


= 3) 
Me: You see, M 











oO | a : 
Me: Another thing—that short boil saves Me: Here you are. SURE-JELL gives you 
flavor. No flavor boils off in steam. Your a separate recipe for each fruit. 

jelly tastes like the fresh fruit! Mother-in-Law: Now that shows sense, for I 
Mother-in-Law: M’m’m ... well... YES! This know from experience you can’t handle all 
jelly’s downright delicious. Let me see your fruits the same. I guess my son chose a 
recipe... pretty smart bride! 





Why SURE-JELL delights so many women that it has become 
——— America’s largest selling Powdered Pectin Product 


‘ P. 
GIVES SURE RESULTS ... the same every time i Ponds et 
... with any fruit 
NICE TO USE. . . easy, convenient to handle 
. . - doesn’t dilute the fruit 
INEXPENSIVE 
GIVES YOU HOME-TESTED RECIPES for success 
with each fruit 
SHORT-BOIL METHOD WITH SURE-JELL . . . saves 
time and hot work 
MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT! Gives you 
a bigger showing of more delicious jams 
and jellies for your outlay of time and fruit! 
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TEASPOONS 
for only 50° 


With 2 Kerr ‘‘Self-Seal- 
ing” emblems from any 
Kerr Mason Jar Carton 
...0r tops and bot- 
toms from any 2 
Kerr Mason Cap 
Cartons or tops 

and bottoms 


from any 4 a 






e 
Pattern 


* 


Fully 
Guaranteed 
International 


Kerr Mason 
Lid Cartons. 
Take Your Choice! 

Silver Co, 


Send tor Yous NOW! 


Mail coin and emblems to KERR GLASS 
MFG. CORP., Dept. 471, Meriden, Conn. 
Full details on how to obtain other units 
in this charming silver plate will be en- 
closed with your 6 teaspoons. 

This offer is void in any state or political subdivi- 
sion where same is prohibited or restricted by law. 
Ask for Kerr Mason 
Jars, Caps & Lids by name! 
Can at home—Serve your own healthful 
home canned foods . . . SAVE MONEY: 
TIME and ENERGY... USE KERR MASON 
JARS, CAPS & LIDS, for they ARE BEST 
-..’self-sealing”. . . no rubbers to bother 

you ...no burned fingers. 


A lady writes: 
“TI saved $160.97—canned Peas, Beans, Corn 
and other vegetables and fruits... planning to 
can even more this year... especially beef and 
pork ... It’s much easier the Kerr way.” 


No rubbers required 


Kerr's are 
“seli-sealing” 









*F REE 24-p. MODERN HOMEMAKER 
New Recipes. Complete instructions ... 
You'll like it . . . Tell your friends . . . Kerr 
Mason Jar Co., 471 Title Ins. Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Cal.,or Box 471, Sand Springs, Okla. 
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613. Cool eyelet revers and cuffs enhance 
this dress with its figure-flattering lines. 
Designed for sizes 34 to 46. Size 36 requires 
three and one-fourth yards 39-inch ma- 
terial for dress; one-fourth yard 39-inch or 
35-inch material for collar and cuffs; one 
and seven-eighths yards ruffling for trim. 


565. Two-piece, well-tailored pajamas for 
attractive lounging or comfortable sleep- 
ing. If it’s lounging you’re thinking of, 
make them in cool shantung. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 44. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires four and three-eighths yards 39- 
inch material. 


583. A little variety helps along your ward- 
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565 with 583 jerkin 


583—jerkin, skirt, and 
cap only 


robe a great deal these days; for example, 
this jerkin, skirt, and cap combination can 
be broken up and worn separately with 
other clothes to give them new life. Designed 
for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires one and one-half yards 39-inch 
material for jerkin; two yards 39-inch 
material (with nap) for skirt. 

The gay jerkin worn over the pajamas 
(Design 565) makes still another clever 
costume. With these two designs you 


will have lots of fun thinking up new 


ways to deceive your friends. 


591. Overall time is here 
again. The young Miss and 
Mister will be thrilled to 
dress alike in this clever 
brother and sister set. De- 
signed for sizes one to six. 
Size four (short-sleeved jack- 
et and overalls) requires 
two and one-fourth yards 
35-inch material. 





Patterns may be obtained for 
15 cents each. Address Pat- 
tern Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 


—Editors. 


Ready for Bed—in Shifts. Our four chil- 
dren were never ready to go to bed at the 
proper time; then all of them wanted to 
use the bathroom at one time. I decided to 
keep an alarm clock near by. I set it for 
eight o’clock and when the alarm goes off, 
the youngest boy knows it is his time to 
leave his book or game, turn off the alarm, 
reset it for 8:15, and run off to get ready for 
bed. When the alarm goes off at 8:15, the 
next youngest leaves his work or play, sets 
the clock for 8:30, prepares for bed, and so 
on until all are in bed. This relieves me of 
the necessity of reminding the children of 
their bedtimes, and they leave their play 
more promptly because they know they 
must set the alarm for the “next one” and 
that the bathroom is theirs for only 15 
minutes.—Mrs. H. K., Blairstown, N. J. 


A Story or a Poem Now and Then. Our 
young son, five years old, can be so naughty 
at times, but if I take a few minutes every 
day to read to him—a story or poem—he 
promises to be good; and he is. I don’t 
think we parents realize how much those 
little heads and hearts appreciate it when 
we take the time to read just for them.— 
Mrs. H. M., Clear Lake, S. Dak. 


The Run-Away. When she was four 
years old, our granddaughter got into the 
habit of running off to a neighbor’s with- 
out permission. We lived on a crossroad 
where cars passed frequently. We warned 
her of the dangers of crossing the road, but 
punishment seemed fruitless. We couldn’t 
keep her indoors all the time, either. One 
day she asked to play on the back porch, 
promising not to run away. In a few 
moments when I looked out she was walk- 
ing up the road. I decided to put a strap 
up over one shoulder and down under the 
other arm to which I fastened a cow bell. 
Every time the little girl walked, the bell 
tinkled. It didn’t take long to shame her 
into staying in the yard without the bell.— 
Mrs. S. P. S., Olivet, Ill. 


Repair Their Own Toys. We save the 
children’s broken toys for a rainy day. Then 
we give them their small carpenter’s tools, 
tacks or nails, glue, and paint and let them 
repair the toys—with some help, of course. 
hey thoroly enjoy this, taking pride in 
the things they mend. This keeps them 
well occupied and entertained during the 
unfavorable weather.—Mrs. J. W., Le 
Center, Minn. 





Why not share your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar will be paid for every suc- 
cessful idea published. Address your letters 
to Elizabeth Cobb Ellis, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. This service is free. 








“Vm not a bad girl! 
You’re a bad mommy 


gus 
o 





1. “You’re a bad mommy!” I could hardly believe my ears! Was this 
my little girl talking to me! Why, I tried so hard to be a good and wise 
mother. But here was my little Mary looking at me as if she hated me! 





2. It all started when Mary needed a laxative. 
She hates it, and this time she simply refused 
to take it. I tried to force it down her and she 
sputtered it all over the carpet. So I slapped 
her and said she was a bad girl. Then came 
the tantrum! 





4. “All mothers should think more about the 
laxative they give their children,” the nurse 
said. “Forcing a child to take a bad-tasting 
laxative can. shock her delicate nervous sys- 
tem. And it’s so unnecessary. Why don’t you 
try Fletcher’s Castoria?” 





6. Well, I got a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria 
and made the big test. Mary took a spoonful 
and loved it! She hugged me and said I was 
the best mommy in the world! Fletcher’s Casto- 
ria has solved Mary’s laxative problem ever since! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, JULY, 1941 — SEE. 








3. Well, I'd seen those laxative tantrums be- 
fore, but this time it upset me more than ever. 
I was moping on the porch when I saw the 
school nurse passing by. So I called to her and 
asked her advice. (She knows so much about 


children.) 





5. “Mary will love the taste of Fletcher's Cas- 
toria. And you can be sure it’s thorough—but 
always mild and safe. It’s made especially for 
children and there isn’t a single harsh drug in 
it. I’m positive it will solve your problem.” 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 
Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 


is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea. .. 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Gia+ttTiktzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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The Magic Touch ot 
CLOROX 


removes all these 
stubborn stains 


.-. and Clorox is Extra-Gentle 
on Linens! 















Fruit, berry, beverage, 
flower, grass, blood; 
many ink, dye, 

& medicine and other 
Stains... even 
scorch, mildew! 


THanks to the “magic touch” of Clorox, 
sonny’s shirt is white again. For Clorox re- 
moves numerous stains, also gently bleaches 
white “cottons and linens snowy-white 
ny Mia (brightens fast colors) .. 
“When ifs” ~, makes them fresh, sani- 
2, tary. Clorox also makes 
3 housekeeping more effi- 
cient...has many personal 
uses. Directions on label. 









AMERICAS FAY 


Mitra: toned | 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES * DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS ST 


Scorch, Mildew 


ORITE BLEACH AND H 














SHE KNOWS... 
@ Grandmother’s bak- 
ing day secret, the 
baking powder that has 
been the favorite of 
millions of proud bakers 
for years and years. 


CLABBER GIRL 


- Baking Powder - 


f You're Moving 


.- « » « please send us your name, 








your present address, and your 
new address at once. Then we can 
send your copies of Successful 
Farming without missing an is- 
sue. Address your letter to 


Service Division 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 
& 
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Successful Recipes 


MARYLAND CHICKEN 


[ Continued from page 41 | 
—DM. E. W., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 4-pound chicken 11% cups cracker 


Salt and pepper crumbs 
1 cup flour 1/y cup melted butter 
1 egg, slightly beaten and fat 


1 tablespoon water 2 cups white sauce 


Cut chicken into pieces suitable for serv- 
ing. Sprinkle with salt and pepper; dip 
pieces in flour, then in egg diluted with 
water, and in crumbs. Brown in hot fat (half 
butter, half lard). When browned, place 
pieces in moderate oven (350°) and bake 


one hour. After first five minutes, baste them at 20-minute intervals with butter or fat. 


Serve with hot white sauce. Serves six. 





PARSNIP SOUFFLE 


—DM. R., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups well-seasoned 
white sauce 
4 egg yolks, well 


3 cups cooked, 
mashed parsnips 
1 teaspoon salt 


Vo teaspoon pepper beaten 
2 tablespoons butter 4 egg whites, beaten 
stiff 


Mix parsnips, seasonings, butter, and 
white sauce. Add egg yolks and beat. Fold in 
egg whites. Place in buttered baking dish 
and bake in moderate oven (350°) 40 min- 
utes. Remove from oven and serve at once. 
This is an excellent dish to serve as you 
would mashed sweet or Irish potatoes. It goes 
nicely with fowl or pork. Serves eight. 





CRISPY COOKIES 


—Mrs. A. H., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


cup chopped nut 
meats 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 cups shredded 
coconut 


Yq pound marsh- 
mallows 

3 tablespoons butter 

1 15-ounce package 
crisp rice cereal 


Melt marshmallows and butter in top of 
double boiler. Mix rice cereal, nut meats, 
vanilla, and coconut in greased bowl; add 
marshmallow mixture. Mix thoroly and pat 
down in buttered pan (nine by 12 inches). 
When cool, cut into squares or bars. Makes 
30 bars (one and one-half by two inches). 





SCALLOPED EGGS WITH SALMON 


—Mrs. D. W., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 1-pound can 
salmon, flaked 

4 hard-cooked eggs, 
sliced 


1 pint milk, scalded 

1 cup finely rolled 
soda crackers 

3 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon salt 


Pour scalded milk over crackers, butter, 
and salt; beat until creamy. In a buttered 
baking dish place alternate layers of salmon, 
sliced egg, and cracker mixture. Repeat 
until all ingredients are used, topping with 
cracker mixture. Bake in hot oven (400°) 
20 minutes. Serves six. 





% Tart shells, baked on the backs of muffin tins and stored in a tightly 
closed tin can, come in most conveniently for improving a variety of 
desserts. Fill them with chilled fresh berries, sliced peaches, or mixed 
fruits, and serve topped with whipped cream or ice cream.—H. H., Kans. 


*% To give your strawberry pie a different, spicy taste, sprinkle a little 
cinnamon and sugar over the fresh berries in the pie shell.—D. B., Lowa. 


% We make cheese sandwiches when friends drop in—and are they good 
served hot with tea or chocolate! Remove the crusts from slices of white 


or graham bread. Spread one slice 
add a fairly thick slice of American cheese. 


lightly with prepared mustard; then 
Cover with the top slice and 


press together firmly. Cut each sandwich diagonally into two pieces. Pan 
fry the sandwiches in a skillet to which butter has been added. Turn and 
brown the other side. The cheese and mustard melt into the bread as the 
sandwiches are browned, thus forming a delicious blend of goodness.— 


Mrs. C. H. W., Kans, 





CREAMY LETTUCE SALAD 


—Miss J. B., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 quarts chopped 1 cup sour cream 
leaf or head 2 tablespoons 
lettuce vinegar 

1% cup diced bacon 2 teaspoons sugar 


1 tablespoon flour 1 teaspoon salt 


Wash and drain lettuce. Fry the diced 
bacon until crisp. Add flour to bacon and 
fryings; stir to a smooth paste but don’t allow 
fryings to smoke or become brown. Add sour 
cream, vinegar, sugar, and salt; cook until 


smooth and slightly thickened, stirring con- 


stantly. Remove from heat. Pour over lettuce; mix thoroly and serve at once. Serves eight. 
This is a delicious hot salad to serve with hashed-brown potatoes. 
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“CORN AND"— 









12 slices bacon 

1 cup chopped 
onion 

1 quart canned 
corn, drained 

1 quart canned to- 
matoes, drained 


1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon 
pepper 

1% teaspoon chili 
powder 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. W. D. W., Mo. 


Fry bacon until crisp. Remove from drip- 
pings and fry the onion. When brown, add 
corn and tomatoes. Simmer 20 minutes; add 
bacon and seasonings and remove from heat. 
Serve hot. Serves eight. 





* For frosty sherbet glasses: Dip them in warm water and chill in the 
refrigerator until frost forms (about one hour). The glasses must be 
served at once after being filled.—Mrs. A. L. K., Ohio. 





DESSERT BARS 


4 eggs 

5 tablespoons water 
1 cup sugar 

1 cup flour 


—Mrs. E. B., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon lemon 
extract 


Beat eggs and water; add sugar and beat 
well. Sift flour and baking powder. Add to 
egg mixture; add lemon extract and mix 
thoroly. Pour into a greased loaf pan (nine 
by 12 inches) and bake in moderate oven 


(350°) 20 minutes. Cool and slice in small bar shapes. Frost with butter icing and roll in 
shredded coconut or, if you like, chopped nut meats. 





BANANA CAKE 


1 cup shortening 

11% cups sugar 

2 eggs 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 teaspoons baking 
powder 


—M. M. S., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 teaspoon salt 
Yo cup sour milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 bananas, mashed 
1 cup chopped 

nut meats 


Cream shortening, gradually add sugar, 
and cream well. Add eggs, one at a time, 
beating well after each addition. Sift flour 
three times with soda, baking powder, salt. 
Add to creamed mixture alternately with 
sour milk. Add vanilla. Then add mashed 
bananas and nuts. Pour into two greased 
eight- by eight-inch pans and bake in mod- 


erate oven (350°) 35 minutes. When cool spread your favorite icing between layers and 
on top of cake. Seven-minute icing is one we like in our Tasting-Test Kitchen. 





COCOA-ANGEL-FOOD CAKE 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


12 egg whites 

Vg teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cream of 
tartar 

1% cups sugar 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup cake flour 

3 tablespoons 
cocoa 


—Mrs. C. Z., Minn. 


Beat egg whites with salt until frothy; add 
cream of tartar and beat until stiff. Sift 
sugar three times; fold into egg whites; add 
vanilla. Divide batter into two equal parts. 
Sift flour; divide into two equal parts. Take 
away three tablespoons flour from one-half 


cup flour and add the three tablespoons cocoa; sift together. Add one-half cup flour to 
one part egg-white mixture; and add the flour and cocoa part to other half of egg-white 
mixture; mix. Pour chocolate and white batters alternately into ungreased tube pan. 
Bake in moderate oven (325°) one hour. Invert pan to cool thoroly. 





THIS MENU 


Maryland Chicken* 


Parsnip Souffle* 


Beet Greens 


Crisp Combination Salad 


Southern Spoon Bread* 


Vanilla Ice Cream* 


Crispy Cookies* 


Iced Tea 


Milk 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 


Butter 


Coffee 


Is GOOD! 


You won’t be left with that still-hungry 
feeling after this meal—if you’ve partaken 
of everything. It has a good variety of foods 
that look and taste well together. There are 
ample amounts of Vitamins A, B,, and G 
included with minerals, protein, and smaller 
amounts of other vitamins. Our family’s 
health comes first, and we won’t go far 
wrong in maintaining it if we give them a 
good, balanced variety of fresh and canned 
vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry, and fish, 
along with staples from the grocery shelf— 
appetizingly prepared, of course! 









One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our 
magazine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 



































“The care of children’s teeth is of 
vital importance to their general 
health and to insure sound tooth 
structure in later years. 
should see the dentist frequently.” 


They 
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UNCLE SAM NEEDS 


New Workers 


















U. S. Civil Service Jobs 
Offer Chances for Many! 


Are you trying to land a job? Or if you 
have one, would you like better pay? More 
security? An annuity to live on when your 
working days are over? 

One excellent place to look for such work is 
with Uncle Sam—for he needs clerks, typists, 
nurses, doctors, machinists, guards—to carry 
on his work all over the country. 

How to apply for a job—what qualifications 
and experience needed—the rules you must 
follow—are included in Successful Farming’s 
new 32-page booklet, “Getting a JOB With 
the U. S. Government,” (No. K195). Lists 
many Civil Service Positions—explains differ- 
ent types of examinations and tests necessary 
for your particular position. 

No fees are charged for taking the examina- 
tion. Remember, the Civil Service Commission 
is the on/y agency thru which you can get a 
Civil Service job. This book explains all! Send 
for your copy immediately. Price, only 10c! 


To Help You Land the Job 


What Your GOVERNMENT Does for You (No. 
K196). Explains Public Employment Service, em- 
ployment for National Defense, women needed in 
Defense Industries, apprenticeship for various jobs, 
jobs open in War and Navy departments..... 

Self-Instruction in Shorthand (No. K183). Learn 
Pitman shorthand from our 32-page booklet. Has 
step-by-step directions, lessons, exercises, pointers 
on acquiring accuracy and speed............. 

Geod Letter-Writing Made Easy (No. K114). Ef- 
fective job-seeking letters, business and selling let- 
ters. List of modern expressions to use; commun 
mistakes to avoid in letter-writing........... 10c 

Effective Phrases for All Occasions (No. K172). 
Modern business expressions—personal and by 
telephone; letter-writing phrases and expressions; 
correct salutations and complimentary closings. 10c 

How to Improve Your Vocabulary (No. K121). 
Here is the key to a wider vocabulary, to correct use 
of familiar words, to proper pronunciation, to more 
colorful and expressive  - BS wanes. ..-.-> 10c 

Etiquette—the Correct Thing to Do (No. K168). 
Know how to acknowledge introductions, make 
self-introductions, shake hands, take correct depar- 
tures. Good manners may be the deciding factor in 
your business success... . 1... 6 ee eee eee eee 10c 


Food and Entertainment 


Dishing Up for Dozens. Menus for hungry picnic 
crowds—plus all the necessary recipes.......... 4e 
Table Setting in the Farm Home. Set your table 
right according to modern table manners! Smart, 
yet practical suggestions for the farm home... . 10c 
Successful Pickle Recipes. Prize-winning tongue- 
teasers, inexpensive and easy to make........ 10c 
New Answers to d Questions in Canning. 
Everything you need to know about canning vege- 
tables, fruits, soups, pressure canning......... 4c 
Cool-Quick Drinks for Hot Days. Contains many 
popular fruit drinks, new and refreshing. ... ... 
Machine Age Baby. A patriotic playlet requiring 
four characters, few costumes; 10 minutes long. 
Good entertainment for Fourth of July......... 6c 
Background for Betty. Amusing one-act play on 
selection of correct colors to use in furnishing your 
home. Especially suitable for homemaking clubs 
and other groups. Special price for club groups. . 10c 


Address Your Orders to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
4607 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


+ 
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Heo, Playfellows! 


I’ll bet you’re busy playing and helping 
Mom and Dad in the garden and field. It’s 
lots of fun, isn’t it? This is a good month 
for picnics, too—right out in your own 
field, in a shaded spot. Ask your friends to 
join you and make it a big affair. 

Are you being good little citizens these 
days, helping yourselves to grow into 
strong, healthy men and women? The 
right way to start is to eat the foods you 
need. Don’t make a fuss when Mom in- 
sists that you get your share of vegetables 
and fruits, meat, eggs, cereals, bread, and 
milk. You need strong bodies to keep your- 
selves from illnesses. Be sure to keep clean, 
to brush your teeth and hair. But, of course, 
you Playfellows will do your duty! 

If you or your friends aren’t members of 
our club, and want to be, write and tell me 
so, giving your names and addresses. I'll 
send you our red, white, and blue mem- 
bership pins. The only club dues I ask is a 
letter from you every month. That isn’t 
hard, is it? It does not matter when or 
about what you write, just a chatty letter. 
If your whole club wants to send one letter, 
that’s all right. Make it long enough to 
bring a message from all of you. 


RIDDLE: Why are washwomen called great 


travelers? 
(Submitted by Mary Anna Golders, R. 2, Harrah, 
Oklahoma. } 


Answer: 
‘gjod 0} ajod wo Sui03 


‘Quy 94) Sutssors sAemye 31,A9y} osnedeg 





WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 
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SQUIRREL AND THE NUT. Choose one 
player to be the “squirrel.” Give him 

nut or small stone. All others sit on a long 
bench ox chairs placed in a straight rov 
Put your hands together on your knees, 
forming cups of them. The squirrel goes 
from player to player, passing his closed 
hands in which he has the nut thru the 
players’ hands. He leaves the nut in one 
player’s hands but goes on thru the other 
hands until he reaches the end of the line. 
Then he calls, “Who has my nut?” The 
player to whom he gave the nut rises and 
starts chasing the squirrel. The squirrel 
must run behind the row of players and 
into the place left by the player who is 
chasing him. If he’s tagged before he gets 
to the seat, he is still “‘it.” If he gets there 
safely, the player who is chasing him is 


“squirrel” and the game goes on. 
(Submitted by Lucille Rochau, R. 4, Davenport, Iowa 


HOW MANY two- and three-letter words 
can you find in the words “‘Fourth of July’’? 
We found over 20 in a very short time, and 
there must be many more than that. For 
example, there are for, to, you. Three $1 
prizes for the longest, neatest, correct lists. 
Be sure to number your words. 





“I'd like to go on a picnic,” 
Said Mary Jane to Joe. 
“Well, let's ask all the others, 
And a-picnickin’ we'll go!" 


Mom packed a very good lunch for them, 
Then off to the woods they went. 
Such playing, singing, laughing, eating— 


Oh, "twas a day well spent! 
—Gladys Lambeth 


TONGUE-TWISTER. Try this several times, 
saying it as fast as you can: Sunday Susan sat 
in the sunshine singing silly songs. 


Be sure your letters and entries are 
mailed by July 25. Address Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moimes, Iowa. 


APRIL $1 PRIZE-WINNERS 
Dolores Fox, Orchard, Iowa; Wayne 


Krows, Sullivan, Illinois; Patty Glascock, 
R. 2, Harrison, Ohio. 


MEET EVERY MONTH 
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L YVELY morning-glory trios give a 
charming beauty to bedroom linens. 
Pillow slips, vanity set, and scarf have 
harmonizing motifs that may be either 
appliquéd or embroidered. Also included 
with instructions is a 12-inch morning- 
glory motif for a bedspread block. Ap- 


TRIO FOR BEDROOM LINENS 
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9224 


pliqué is really prettiest for these blocks, 
which lend themselves so well to various 
settings. The one shown is particularly 
suitable and is about 96 by 108 inches— 
ample size for a large bed. Send 10 cents 
for Pattern 9224 to Successful Farming, 
Dept. C-71, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Summer Spotlight on Excess Hair 


Wa EN Grandmother was a girl, heavy 
cotton stockings and long skirts made su- 
perfluous hair a minor worry to the well- 
groomed lady. 

But what a different story it is today! 
Sheer stockings, skirts that reveal most of 
the leg, and modern play and bathing suits 
—all these make hairy legs embarrassing to 
women and annoying to men, who won- 
der, ‘Why doesn’t she do something?” 

If you’ve been frightened by the old- 
fashioned theory that shaving makes the 
hair thicker or coarser, then discard this 
notion right away, for reliable tests prove 
that shaving cannot produce this effect! 

Because a razor cuts off the hair level 
with the skin, each hair grows back as 
stubble without the pointed end that makes 
it seem soft and pliable. Shaving is by far 
the simplest, quickest, and most economi- 
cal method of removing hair. 

he depilatory is a favorite with many 
women. Since it destroys the hair a little 
below the skin surface, the hair does not 
reappear so quickly. But reappear it surely 
will! Buy a reputable brand and insist upon 
one of the newer ones with a pleasant odor! 

[here are also waxlike preparations 
that remove the hair and seem to retard 
its growth slightly. But whatever method 
you use, a little cream smoothed on after- 


wards will soothe any minor irritations. 

If the superfluous hair is dark and not 
particularly heavy, bleaching will make it 
less noticeable and it need not be removed. 
Use a solution of half peroxide and half 
ammonia. Since this should be made up 
fresh every time, about two tablespoons of 
peroxide and two of ammonia will give 
nearly the right amount. 

Most of us like to keep our underarms 
clean-shaven, even tho not wearing sleeve- 
less dresses. It makes you feel daintier and 
helps in the control of perspiration and 
odor. But remember, most deodorants must 
be applied sometime before removing 
hair, and not for 24 hours afterwards. 

Now for you ladies who have a mustache. 
If the hair is soft and fine, perhaps it can 
be bleached by lemon juice or the mixture 
of half peroxide and half ammonia until it 
is scarcely noticeable. If the hair is heavy 
and truly disfiguring, electrolysis offers the 
best way to remove it. Because electrolysis 
permanently removes the hair, it is an 
expensive and tedious process, and must 
be done by a reliable operator. 

Give yourself a summer daintiness 
checkup. See if your legs or arms offend by 
bristling with dark, conspicuous hair. If 
they do, try one of these remedies, and see 
how neat you feel!—Mazxine Schwetker. 
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BOSS Beauty makes your Kitchen 
look new, adds interest to your 
housework. 


Boss Convenience features: glass 
in oven door; extra large, quick cook- 
ing ovens; “non-tilt’’ slide out oven 
racks; swinging towel rod; 
and other new exciting 
features help to make 
cooking a pleasure. 














Everyone’s Doing the 


CONGA! 





Learn This Pepular 
Dance From Diagrams 


A FAVORITE dance of New York society 
—the Conga! It’s a feather in any girl’s cap 
to be the first of her crowd to know this 
exciting Cuban “import.” And with dia- 
enag and instructions you can quickly 
earn the clever steps by practicing at home. 

Successful Farming’s 32-page booklet, 
“How to Do the Newest Dance Steps and 
Variations” (No. K173), shows you ow to 
combine steps, how to lead and follow. Has 
easy-to-understand instructions for such 

pular steps as the smart rumba, tango, 

onga; the always-popular waltz, fox-trot 
and Westchester, plus many others. So 
brush up on your leading—your following— 
by getting a copy today. No need to be a 
wallflower with this as your guide. 
Price, only 10c. 


Address your orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2107 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Ia. 
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$12.50: Cockerels $2.45. White Giants Poultry Farm, Box 320-G, Sedalia, Mis- North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- any, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, coin. Repr 
$8.45-100; New Hampehires, Columbian souri. ie te he ginny gem of y i - Missouri. Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, Photos, 9 
8s V ttes, e : Y 4 } q om 
island Whites $7:45-100, ‘Special Assorted, | Dependable Chicks, $3.95 per hundred | state. J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., | Minnesota 
all heavies $5.75-100; Seconds $3.75. We UD. ans | eee , eee —— St. Paul, Minn. O. I. C. Pedigreed Pigs $10, mate pairs 
stage and guarantee live deliver pprov atchery, Known for lair deal- unrelated, easy feeding type. Write for 


pay 
Catalog Free. Salem Hatchery, Box 6C 
Salem, Indiana. 


Slashed 





on Dubois Chicks for 
immediate delivery. AA Grade Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 

ingtons $6.45-100; Pullets $8.45; Cock- 
erels $6.45; Leghorns, Anconas $6.45-100; 
Pullets $12.45; Cockerels $2.45; Heavy 
Mixed $5.75-100; Assorted $4.95. Seconds 
$3.75. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment or write for free catalog. We pay 
ostage. Ship C.O.D. Dubois County 
{atchery, Box 910, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Carney Cuts Chick Costs. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons $6.50-100; Cockerels 
$6.45; Pullets $7.95. Big English White 
Leghorns $6.50-100; Pullets $11.95; Cock- 


Prices 





erels $2.45. Heavy Mixed $5.75. Light 
Mixed $4.95. We pay postage. prose 
shipment. Carney Hatchery, Box 15 


Shelbyville, Indiana. 


ing. Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. D, Chest- 
nut, Illinois. 


U. Appr proved—Pullorum Tested Clover 
Vv alley Shicks $5.40 up. Thousands week- 
ly. Free Catalog. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Farms—Ranches! Investigate oppor- 
tunities in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
northern Idaho, Washington, Oregon. For 
information ond. land lists write E. B. 
Duncan, Dept. 729, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


circulars. Raymond Ruebush, Macomb, Ill. 





An Investment that really pays dividends 
is Shropshire sheep. Ask for free printed 
matter. American Shropshire Registry 
Association, LaFayette, Indiana. 





Super-Quality “AAA” English Type 
White Leghorns, $6.90. Pullets $11.90. 
Cockerels $2.90. Postpaid. Bloodtested. 
Catalog. ABC Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri. 





Helm’s Healthier Chicks. Reduced 
prices. Immediate delivery, postpaid. 
Officially tested. Twenty years Contest 
winnings. Helpful bulletins. Illinois Hatch- 
ery, Metropolis, Illinois. 


English Black Leghorns. 
hardiest and most vigorous. 
Chicks, eggs, Stock. Catalog free. Key- 
stone Farms, Richfield, Pennsylvania. 
Established 1910. 





Keystone 
Healthiest, 


PATENTS | 


Inventors—Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Don’t delay. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide"’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1G30 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 











Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 





_ FARM EQUIPMENT 


Compare Independent Silos With 
Others. There are many important dif- 
ferences. Have you seen the new wy 
silo? Write us for information about our 5 
quality types of silos, all built for lone, 
hard service. 51,000 farmers already own 
Independents which is your guarantee of 
satisfaction. Buy cash or time. Indepen- 
dent Silo Company, B405, Pillsbury Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











Farm Loading Jobs made easier, Farm- 
er’s Friend Power Scoop and Buck rake 
quickly attaches to most row-crop trac- 
tors. Loads manure, hay, ey etc. 
Send for free circular. G. & D. . Co., 
1214 12th St., Streator, Ill. 


SQUABS 


Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read new 1941 book. Personal money- 
making helpful experiences. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—write Carbolineum 
Company, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Don’t Hesitate to write for what you find 
and want. All advertisements in Successful 
Farming are guaranteed to be as repre- 





Basin Tiller—Pulled behind plows, culti- 
vators, etc. Holds rain, Reduces soil ero- 
sion, $38.50 up. Also grain blowers, steel 
bins and Hammermills. Link Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

24 Louden Steel ‘Stanchions, 12 Water 
Bowls, 1 Litter Carrier. Will sell all or 
any part. Write Box 235, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines. 








Farm Elevators—FEasy pulling 9 tenet 
and inside cup. Write G. 

Streator, Illinois, for the ine booklet and 
crib plans. 

Tanks—For Heating, 
lizing as Low as $12. 
for Descriptive Circular. 
Co., Janesville, Wis. 





Washing, and Steri- 
35 Per Pair. Write 
Meyers Mfg. 


sented. 
PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c = for pamphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 








DOGS—PETS  __ 


Raise Rabbits. A Profitable Industry. 
Our Association Book of 64 pages gives 
all details—1l0c. A. Weygandt, Sect’y., 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders As- 
sociation, Inc., Dept. C-7, Chicago, Ill. 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 











Write for Free, big 1941 Tractor Parts 
Catalog, all Makes. Tremendous Savings, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Company, Boone, lowa. 











free 
recognized 
Kennels, 


kinds priced low, 
photos 
Royal 


Puppies of all 
details. Book 104 
breeds Xi. ne 25c. 
Chazy, N. Y. 











““Inventor’s Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 


OF INTEREST TO 
WOMEN sy 


Can You Sew? An unusual opportunity 
to get each week 20 yards of lovely fast 
color materials Absolutely Free. Enough 
to keep your entire family well dressed 
Earn extra money making dresses, aprons 
for others. Send 15c for samples and details 
Broadway Styles, 569-K Broadway, New 








York. 

Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, First Quality, 3 
Pairs $1; Irregulars, 5 Pairs $1. 2 Satin 
Slips $1. Postpaid. Guazantesd. Dawn 


Hosiery, SF1, 


Wool Batting, Comforters, Quilts custom 
made. Also sold direct. Batting recarded 
Catalog free. Middlebury Woolen Mills 
Middlebury, Indiana. Box 225. 


Lexington, N. 











Patent Your Idea—Simple inventions 
often valuable. Two advisory books—tfree. 
Victor J. Evans & C .: 445-H Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 


FARM “SEEDS 


Millions State Certified Plants. Large, 
Tough, Wellrooted. Leading Varieties: 
Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage, Pepper, 
Celery, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussel- 
sprouts. All Same Price. Mixed Anyway 
Wanted. 400-50c; 1000-$1.00; 5000-$4.50. 
Postpaid. Express Collect. 1000-60c. 
Mossed, eenees, Labeled. Daily Service. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Wholesale Plant 
Farms, Sadler, Texas. 











Buy Hardiest and Best Yielding Cossack 
Alfalfa Seed for fall planting, direct from 
Henry Bober, Newell, So. Dakota, and 
save money. 





Books—SJudging Farm Animals, by 
Charles S. Plumb. With every farm 
youngster and every other farm family 
member on the livestock farm vitally 
interested in this business of judging 
farm animals, this is a book that will 
be studied from cover to cover. Over 
600 pages of real information on every 
phase of judging all types of beef and 
dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, 
mutton and wool sheep, goats, lard 
and bacon hogs, and so on. Here is a 
fine looking book full of helpful infor- 
mation. Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, 
$3.00. Send money to Successful 
Farming. 





| 
| 
} 


TOBACCO 


Prepaid. Extra long Broad red leaf Chew- 
ing, sound and sweet, 10 Ibs., $1.80. Good 
smoking and chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.25. Col 
| lier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tennessee 











| 
EDUCATION 
Correspondence courses and educational 
| books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Ex 
changed All subjects. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
lete details and bargain Catalog Free 
Write Nelson Company, 500 Sherman 
| Dept. G-233, Chicago. 
| 








U. S. Defense Program needs men skilled 
in Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, 
Welding, Top and Body Repair. Qualify 
by taking our Master, Practical training 
Hanson Auto School, Box 
Dak. 


‘‘How to Break and Train Horses” 
| A book every farmer and horseman shou: un 


Free catalog. 
1780-B, Fargo, N. 





have. It is free; no obligation. Simply 
address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 207, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Make up to $25-35 Week as a trained 

ractical nurse! Learn quickly at home 
3ooklet free Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-6, Chicago. 





Ten Thousand aircraft workers needed 


Kansas City. Learn aircraft, automo 
biles, welding, fender repairing. Stevin- 
son's, established 1922, 2008G Mail, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
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advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 
(oo illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for compre te information 
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FILM FINISHING 





Free—One Roll Developed and Printed 
Free. Just to get acquainted, we will beau~ 
titully develop and print your first 6 to 16 
exposure roll Free plus 5x7 inch enlarge- 
ment Free, also sensational, new folding 
folio to frame your prints, all free = 
this ad. (Enclosing 10c for a + 
mailing appreciated.) Dean Studios, Dept. 
1021, Des Moines, Lowa. 





Free—Booklet! “How to Take Better 
Pictures’’—Easy to Get—Just clip this ad 
and send us a trial roll with 5c" in coin. 
Your booklet, developed negatives and 
eight deckle-edge, dated Ray-tone prints, 
together with a coupon entitling you to 
ralargements will come —_—— by return 
mail. Money — uarantee. Ray's 
Photo Service, Dept. 35-CB, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex- 
posure rolls developed, your choice—16 
ints or 8 ey with 2 professional en- 

pits of 8 or 8 prints and one colored 

enlargement. Genuine nationally known 

Moentone superior ae A Moen Photo 

Service, 427 Moen Bidg. Crosse, Wis. 





§ Enlargements and film developed, =. 
size or smaller, 25c coin; enlarged 

3c each; special offer: enclose a 
ment and negative for hand-colored en- 
largement free with order 25c or more. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. SF, 
Boston, Mass. 


Photo Fans! Quay Work. Lowest 

Prices. Any roll developed with 16 s; 

ki p= | fadeproof prints and 2 Enamel 
Enlargements 25c, or 8 E 

Oversize Prints. Reprints 2c each. Quick- 

er Service. Midland Photo Co., Dept. G, 

Charles City, Iowa. 








Free! Two extra oder if you enclose this 
ai with your order! R developed and 
16 guaranteed Deckled- Velox fade- 
oof prints, 25c. pena, Be my Write 
or Free mailers. Amaaseee Studios, Dept. 
78, LaCrosse, 


Velox Desite Ape ® Reprints—100-$1.00. 
Roll developed 16 prints and one profes- 

sional enlargement, or 8 postcard size en- 

largements and one professional enlar, 

ment 25c. Same-day service. Sapemnctes 

pprentend. Superior Finishers, Dept. 2 
onroe, Wis. 








Roll Develo and 8 beautiful al 
ments 2 to times larger—high gloss— 
deckled edge. Any 8 exposure roll film 25c 
coin. Reprint enlargements 3c each. Alden 
Photos, 94-Z, Astor Sta., Boston, Mass. 





Get Double-Size Prints (approximately 
twice negative =) from your roll—25c. 
Reprints 3c. ex osure candid rolls 
VapOrated, we ed 314 x414-$1.00. Welch 
Photo Company, 418- 38 Penn, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 





Free. 2 Professional ~— Bay gy 2 
sets of guaranteed — and your film 
developed—all for 2 Re order only. 
Reprints 16 for 25c. "Aro Studios, Dept. 
15, Des Moines, lowa. 


Film Finished 10c. Send this ad and ten 
cents with 8 exposure film for sample 
hinged deckled snapshots bound in ex- 
clusive album style. Artisto Studios, Box 
119-5, Rockford, Ill. 


Handsome Large Oi] Colored 5x7 En- 
largement with every roll developed and 
Deckle edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckle 
edged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. Vidor, 
321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 











18 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 3 Holly- 
ae Enlargement coupon (Ivory frames 
free) each roll 25c. Finished 3 hours. 18 
reprints 25c: 75—$1 .00. Crunk Studio, 
80 Cherry, Albany, Wisc. 


At Last! All your pictures Hand Colored. 
ag develope 8 Hand Colored prints only 

Hand Colored reprints 3c. Amazi. of 
Beautiful National hoto Art, Dept. 
Janesville, Wis. 








Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 

ihed—25c. Reprints 2c each, & milli- 
meter rolls enlarged to 3}, 444-$1.00. 
Brown Photo Company, 1810-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesot 


mente, ft Offers: 8 prints—2 nee 
ments, 16 prints or 8 oversize prints 25c. 

free—Work guaranteed. May's 
Phote. Box 870-A, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll de- 

veloped, sparkli: prints, 2 beautiful 

enlargements, 25c. rints 2c each. Ace 

+ og Service, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, 
inn. 











Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 

enlargement coupon 2be. Reprints, 3c. 
Over 19 reprints, 23 ec. Jones Studios, 
ovenaset, Iowa. fhere the West 





Get Acquainted Offer! Roll developed, 
2 prints each good negative (limit 16 

ints) 15c and this ad. Star Photo, Box 
49, Denver, Colorado. 


Three Prints each good yy in roll 
25c. Reprints 3c. No order less than 25c. 
Fred R. Eastman, Bode, lowa. 








Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied 
customers. Quick service. Lens Photos, 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis. 





Trial: 5x7 enlargements 10c, 5—25c. 
Handcolored 10c each extra. 10 enlarge- 
ments from miniature negatives 30c. 
Nordskog, 102, Maywood, Ill 


Sixteen Prints from each roll developed, 
or eight prints and Two enlargements, 
25c. Prompt and dependable. Globe Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 Nerth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


16 Prints or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, 
or 8 enlarged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


Look! Get Sixteen Prints per roll 25c, plus 
valuable coupon on 3-4x6, 2-5x7, or 1-8x10 
Teeromnens. Modern Studios, LaCrosse, 











Bette Developed—Two beautiful Double 

Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 
C ary Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis- 
cons 





Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement 
Coupons and 2 sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Double Size Prints. Roll developed, 8 

rints all enlarged to nearly postcard size 
5c. Willard Studios, Dept. 15, Cleve- 
land, Ohlo. 


Beautiful enlargement from each_pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 


Roll Developed—Printed with one hand 
colored print in beautiful hanging or 

stand frame 25c. Arbor Service, 87, 
Foliet, "fiinois. 











EMPLOYMENT 


Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Gasoline and Oil Business. Wholesale 
and retail, fully equipped, well-located, 
established stations and bulk plant. Rea- 
sonable rental with county franchise 
Offering this deal to responsible party 
Approximately $800 investment required 
for inventory. Proven money-maker. Com- 
municate with L. L. Coryell & Son, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


Extra Cash! Sell Christmas Cards—50 
for $1 with name imprinted. New raised 
silver ero 21-card assortment $1— 
you make . Complete line. Samples 
on approvel. al. Colonial Studios, 395 ae 
St., Dept. H-22, Springfield, Mass 


Up to 100% Profit showing friends 
supreme Christmas card assortment. 9 new 
fast aj boxes—cost 50c up. Deal with 
Leader. 62 personal cards. Bonus. Experi- 
ence mnqqocssary. Sampies on qgerovel. 
Doehla, Dept A, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 800 

families. Reliable hustler should make 

Writ earnings at start and increase rapidly. 
— i  Rawisigh's, Dept. G-S-SHW, 














Extra Money. Show friends sensational 
Christmas card assortment. 10 new cash- 
getting boxes—cost 25c up. 62 name im- 
inted cards. Up to 100% +. 4 Bonus. 
xperience unnecessary. mples on ap- 
+ ag Bluebird, Dept. 6A. Fitchburg, 





Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines, 
Flavorings. C my Laboratory, Memphis, 
Tenn. Dept. CI 


BUTTERFLIES 








Books—Roadside Marketing, by 
Gilbert S. Watts, is a book that may 
make the difference between success 
and failure of that roadside market. It 
discusses the structure and surround- 
ings for a successful market, adjust- 
ment of production to roadside de- 
mand, pro: ‘+4 grading and packaging, 
salesmans’ prices, advertising, and 
all such iponeen you should know if 
‘ou are selling direct to the consumer. 
Illustrated, 128 pages, cloth $1.25. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 





Wanted—Butterflies, Insects, 5c-$7 each. 
750 kinds. Send 10c for Illustrated Pros- 
pectus, before sending butterflies. Sin- 
clair, Box 1830-24, San Diego, Calif. 


OLD GOLD 


Highest Cash Prices—Ship old gold 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—receive 
cash py re return mail. Satisfaction guar- 








anteed. 4 eee Dr. Weisberg's 
Gold apolis, “Stin T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, finn 
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Aways the Same”’ 


skill, money, and e 
products you see 


merchandise. 








A Good Slogan 


. . a good slogan for any one of a 
thousand advertised articles whose superior qualities are 
maintained year in and year out. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the time, patience, 
xperience invested in every one of the 
vertised in Successful Farming? No 
matter what it may be—tractor or roofing—the problems 
of maintaining and improving quality are constantly in 
the minds of those responsible for their manufacture. 
Quality must be maintained; quality must be bettered 
wherever and whenever possible, Price must be kept at a 
level that will insure the utmost in value. 

Products advertised in Successful Farming are backed by 
an ironclad guarantee. Buy them regularly! Turn the 
pages of this issue and read the advertising to learn what is 
new. Read it to know what others are buying. Read it to 
ascertain how you can save money and yet get better 














“We Guarantee chat your money 
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article advertised in 


issue of Successful Farming which is 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


1. For a good swinging-gate support, I 
use an old wagon wheel buried and staked 
down so the hub is level with the ground. 
The gate is bolted to the axle, whichis then 
placed in the hub.—B. G., N. Dak. 


2. Last summer I discovered that a beam 
from an old discarded cultivator gang can 
be made into a very good and serviceable 
post-puller. Remove the foot from the 
beam, take a hack saw, and cut the end toa 
sharp point so it will stick in a post easily. 
Or it can be heated and hammered out to 
a point. This completes the job, and all you 
need to pull the most stubborn post is a 
good block of wood for a base for the puller 
to rest on while pulling. The puller can be 
placed at a position to give much or little 
leverage as the job requires.—L. R., Okla. 


3. I got citrus fruit sacks from our local 
grocer for one cent each. These sacks are 
one-fourth-inch mesh, of heavy fish cord, 
and are colored a bright orange color. Four 
of these sacks when sewed together make a 
net 80 inches wide and 72 inches long. The 
net should be bound and reinforced on the 
seams with canvas or other heavy material 
and should be cut as in the illustration 
with light straps in front and heavy cord 
at top.—E. W. A., Nebr. 


4. An easy way to put clover and other 
small seed in the seeder from the sack is to 
take a one-inch pipe about 14 inches long 
with a coupling at one end. Put the cou- 
pling end in the opening of the sack and tie. 
Lift sack and pour seed thru pipe. I have 
used this method for years and have lost 
very little seed.—W. D. N., Iowa. 


5. This idea is for sacking up feed. For this 
take an ordinary hand truck such as they 
use in feed mills. Also take a heavy strap 
iron and bend it so it will be round, and 
rivet hooks around the strap iron to hang 
the sack on. This way you will have a han- 
dy feed sacker and a hauler all in one. The 
strap iron should be bolted on the handles 
of the truck.—G. W., Kans. 


We find that coarse sawdust put in 
chicken nests is more satisfactory than 
straw or hay, as the hens do not pick or 
scratch it out.—H. A. G., Iowa. 


When building a feedbox for a hayrack, 
I make it to slide in like a drawer when 
not in use. This way it is out of the way 
when I want to pull a hayloader or other 
equipment behind rack.—H. E. R., Iowa. 


We put a strip of four-foot-mesh wire 
along the top of the haystack and hang 
weights at intervals on the sides and ends 
of this wire. This leaves no weak spots for 


For each useful suggestion from readers we pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have some device for lightening farm and home work. 
We want full details, but please be brief. Suggestions are not returned; those used in the magazine will be paid for promptly.— Editors. 
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the wind to start cutting. Hanging the 
weights with wire eliminates the danger of 
insects cutting strings and _ loosening 
weights.—E. E., Kans. 


I rid a barn of fleas by mixing together 
screened wood ashes and creosote, using 
two bushels of wood ashes and one gallon 
of creosote. I mixed well and scattered over 
the barn after it had been cleaned.— 
L. Y. H., Mo. 


I find a good way to stop chickens’ eat- 
ing tomatoes is to run a wire thru the 
chicken yard, hang several tomatoes on 
the wire about six inches off the ground, 
and hook the wire up to the electric fence. 
—C. G., Ind. 


My method of keeping crows and grass- 
hoppers from bothering the watermelon 
patch has proved to be more effective than 
strings and scarecrows. During the year, I 
save all the large and medium-sized paper 
sacks which we get from the grocery store. 
When the crows and hoppers begin to 
bother the patch, I buy as many additional 
large sacks from the store as needed. The 
largest watermelons and cantaloupes are 
slipped into the sacks, and tops are care- 
fully folded about the stems of the melons. 
I leave the sacks on until the fruit is ripe. I 
go over patch once a week for three weeks. 
No grasshoppers will bother the sacked 
melons, and the suspicious caw-caws will 
not return.—K, N., Kans. 


At my shop and implement shed, I have 
placed a barrel fitted with faucet and basin. 
It saves a lot of steps not to go to the house 
to wash hands that are greasy and dirty, 
and it’s only a moment’s chore, once in 
awhile, to keep the water barrel full. Towel 
and soap are near by.—F. S., Pa. 


When driving posts, I work a sharp bar 
into the ground as deep as I wish to set the 
post. I work the bar in a circular motion so 
that the hole will be funnel-shaped, small 
at the bottom and large at the top. This 
bar is removed, and I pour in some water, 
then drive post. It will be much more 
solid when driven this way and it seems to 
be almost impossible to pull up.—E. P., 
N. Dak. ’ 


When making alfalfa hay we use a 
gearless hay loader, and to keep from 
losing the leaves we cover the bottom of 
the loader with metal roofing.—J. H., Ohio. 


After cultivating my pole beans, to- 
matoes, and other long-season garden 
crops the last time, I cover the ground 
with straw. This keeps the ground moist, 
prevents the vegetables from being beaten 
into the ground by rain, and cover helps 


keep the weeds down. The straw will be 5 


well rotted by plowing time.—P. L., Ohio. 
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5 (GH COMPRESSION 


plus GOOD GASOLINE 


iS THE BEST TEAM 


A FARMER EVER HAD! 
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You can’t beat a high compression tractor 
for power, convenience and efficiency 


> That’s why so many thousands of farmers are 
turning in their old-fashioned machines for modern 
high-compression tractors—tractors that will give 
them an extra measure of power, convenience, flex- 
ibility and efficiency. They’re finding that high com- 
pression and good gasoline offer today’s best bargain 
in horsepower. 


Why not talk with farmers in your own neighbor- 
hood who are using modern high-compression trac- 


tors? Check with them on the amount of work they 
get done, the way their tractors eat up acres but go 
easy on the oil and gas. Then arrange for a personal 
demonstration with a dealer who sells high-compres- 
sion tractors and see for yourself how the extra 
power of high compression will work for you. Once 
you know the facts, there won’t be any question in 
your mind as to what type of tractor you should have! 


“ “ “ 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used 
by oil companies to improve gasoline. 


: Get more horsepower at less cost through 
; HIGH COMPRESSION and good gasoline! 
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Andrew Wright shows a fine, light tobacco leaf, before aging. 


““__and | know Luckies pay higher prices to get the 
lighter, milder tobaccos!“’ says Andrew Wright, 
independent leaf buyer of Kernersville, N. C. 


“I’m right in the front row at the tobacco auctions 

and I can tell you it’s Luckies that go after the 
lighter, milder leaf and pay the price to get it. That's 
why I smoke Luckies myself, like most other buyers, 
auctioneers and warehousemen!”’ 

Everybody knows you get what you pay for...and 
Luckies consistently pay higher prices to get the finer, 
the lighter, the naturally milder tobaccos. So smoke the 


smoke tobacco experts smoke. Ask for Lucky Strike! 





WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST~—ITS LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


